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To the old and very dear Friend, to whose care and instruc- 
tion during their Childhood, they owe the power ofhecoming 
uae^ in their turn, and of imparting to others Instruction, 
not unmixed, they trust, with Amusement, this little Book, 
the first fruits of their labour, is most affeotionately in> 
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^^ INTRODUCTION, 
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In one of the most beautifuf^paland counties of 
England, Colonel Wilson possessed a small but re- 
markably pretty cottage. It was surrounded with 
tall and stately tree^and at the foot of the little 
law^k^hich stretcheff^n front of it, a rapid stream 
brawled over its clear, pebbly bed, giving fresh- 
ness and moisture to the shrubs and flowers which 
grew abundantly on its banks. In this pretty little 
domain Colonel Wilson had dwelt for many years 
with his wife and three daughters. The eldest of 
these, Maria, was already grown up, and was looked 
up to almost as a second mother by her two little 
sisters, who were both very much younger than her- 
self, Fanny being twelve years old, and Louisa only 
eight. Much as they loved their sister, their af- 
fection could not reach beyond what all who were 
acquainted with Maria Wilson knew that she de- 
served, especially from Fanny and Louisa, whose 
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2 INTRODUCTION. ^ 

sole instructress she had been for three years, in 

consequence of their mother's delicate health : she 

had given up many of her^wn favourite pursuits 

to direct their education ; and unceasingly lavished jg^^ 

her time and care in training them to become here- ^U^^ 

after good and amiable womenifnH 

At the period^ J^wever, when my tale begins, 
Maria's laboursn ;hP interrupted by illness : her 
health had gradually become weaker and weaker, 
till Mrs. Wilson was seriously alarmed, and called in 
the best advice the country ^ild afford. At first, 
Maria seemed to recover und^the judicioi;m'|Aat- 
ment of Doctor Smith ; but, as the summer drew 
towards its close, and cold winds and rain took the 
place of sunshine and fine weather, the health of 
the poor invalid was materially affected by the 
change, and the sanguine hopes of her parents were 
speedily clouded over. This effect of the weather on 
Miss Wilson's health strengthened Doctor Smith in 
an opinion he had before hesitated to give; and 
avoiding, as much as possible, to increase Mrs. 
Wilson's alarm, he candidly confessed to her, that 
he could not answer for the consequences of Miss 
Wilson's braving another winter in England; but 
that he thought much might be hoped from the ef- 
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fects of ^ few months' residence in a wann climate, 

'^' and advised that she should go abroad without 

delay. 

^mp I need scarcely say with what grief this decision 

^^ ' was heard by Colonel and Mrs. Wilson, who looked 

forward with trembling to the uncertain issue of 

this melancholy journey. To the two little girk, 

||[»^the' project did not, at first, present unmixed sor- 

*^ row ; for though the necessitvof leaving their own 

dear home, which they hsi^'^trcely ever lost sight 

of before, caused ^fni sorrow, yet it was balanced 

by4|^ delightful prospect of seeing new countries, 

t and^fferent manners and customs, from those they 

werv'accustomed to ; and there was no end of the 

i>r * beautiful and extraordinary things they expected to 

see abroad. But soon even this little joy, in the 

midst of the family afflictions, was also saddened ; 

for the next morning Mrs. Wilson received a letter 

F from Richmond, where her mother lived, informing 

her, that Mrs. Herbert, who was upwards of eighty, 

had had a paralytic stroke, and requesting her to 

hold herself in readiness to set out for Richmond at 

a day's warning, in case the poor old lady grew 

worse. 

This was a new and most bitter source of grief to 

B 2 
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Mrs. Wilson y who now felt it was her duty to remain 
in England^ whilst her affection was cruelly divided 
between her mother and her child. But in all sea- 
sons of difficulty and doubt, Mrs. Wilson had been 
accustomed to silence the voice of her own desires, 
and pray to heaven for light to see the right path, 
and for strength to follow it, however difficult it might 
be. Thus did she do now ; and she was soon able to A 
announce, in a firm voice, to her husband, her in- 
tention of remainin^at home with her two little 
girls, whilst he should take charge of poor Maria, 
and go abroad with her immediately. Maria saw 
this decision was right, and she submitted to it with- 
out allowing her mother to see all that the parting 
cost her ; but that tender mother knew it well, and 
blessed her child for her kind forbearance. Whibt 
Fanny and Louisa were loud in their excla- 
mations of sorrow, partly on account of their own 
disappointment, but far more at parting with their 
dear sister, the mother and daughter scarcely spoke ; 
but the preparations were quickly and silently made 
for their separation, and within a week the carriage 
was at the door to convey Colonel Wilson juid 
Maria to London. This last hour was a sore %{ai 
to poor Mrs. Wilson ; she had never parted with 
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Maria before ; and now that her child should leave 
her in bad health, and be obliged to seek a more fa- 
vourable climate to save her life, was dreadful in- 
deed. And would she return? — ^Such was the 
awful question which thrilled through the mother's 
heart : but she trusted in God for support in her af- 
fliction, and he enabled her to bear it ; and when, at 
length. Colonel Wilson gently drew Maria out of 
the room, she fell on her knees, and silently confided 
the fate of her precious child to the mercy of her 
heavenly Father : she trusted in Him to bring her 
to her home again, if such was His Almighty will ; 
and if not, Mrs. Wilson felt truly the extent of our 
daily prayer, "Thy will be done," and her heart 
was schooled to practise it. 

The days now passed heavily away at Grove Cot- 
tage. The little girls could find no interest in the 
occupations they were fond of when Maria was 
there to direct and share them ; and the house looked 
^eserted and dreary, no^»4^r room was unin- 
halbited, and her seat vacant at table, and by the 
evening fire-side. Colonel Wilson was also very 
f j^^b missed by his wife and children ; but he had 
^^IPr left home before, therefore the children, ftt 
least, did not feel his absence so much. 
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The first day when letters could arrive from the 
travellers, was most anxiously expected. It came, 
at last, and brought a letter to Mrs. Wilson, from 
her husband, telling her that he had found a friend 
of his, on the point of sailing for the Mediterranean^ 
and that he had accepted his offer of a passage to 
Gibraltar for himself and his daughter ; thus altering 
the plan he had formed of going to the south of 
France for the winter, and resolving to spend it in- 
stead in the southern provinces of Spain. Maria 
only wrote a few lines herself, but she renewed her 
promise of writing long letters to Fanny, whenever 
Colonel Wilson wrote to her mother, and even of 
keeping a kind of journal for her, of aU she saw 
most worthy of notice, during her absence. She 

m 

had been much fatigued by her journey to London, 
but she had now partly recovered ; and she hoped 
that the change of air, and the repose of a sea-voy- 
age, would be better for her than a long journey by 
land. ^^* ^ 

'^ But when shall we hear again, dear mamma|^' 
enquired Fanny. 

'* Perhaps we may get a few lines before 
sail," replied Mrs. Wilson ; ** but if not, we 
be a long time without receiving any more.letters. 
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''Is there not a post from Gibraltar?*' again 
demanded the little girl. 

'' I think it is very likely there is a way of sending 
letters overland through Madrid and Paris; but the 
shortest mode of communication is by sea ; and I 
know there are steam-packets which go regularly 
every month to the Mediterranean, and they pro* 
bably touch at Gibraltar." 

'' But is it a much shorter way by sea V said 
Fanri^. 

'' No, my love; I expressed myself badly if I said 
so. SaUing vessels are often very long in performing 
the voyage ; but steamers, that proceed steadily and 
Bwiwffon their course, whichever way the wind 
blows, perform it in a few days. You saw a draw- 
ing of a steam-vessel the other day, Fanny; and 
your fether gave you a description of one, and of 
the manner in which, by means of its paddles, 
which answer the purpose of oars, it glides so 
rapidly through the water, even though the wind 
a^d tide be against it." 

jiDh, yes ! I remember, mamma; and Maria made 
'■' «^ explain it all to her the next day, that I might 
fure that I understood it." 
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" Mamma, did papa say when they are coming 
home again?" interrupted little Louisa, who was 
very little interested in the steam-packets. 

^' No, my dear child, he could not tell me that, 
when they have not yet begun their journey : but I 
trust dear Maria will soon feel the beneficial influ- 
ence of a milder climate^ giji4^that . whea 4he^^wn4er 
is over, she will be.vaWe to return to England with- 
out fear. We must pray humbly to God," added 
the mother, with t^ars in her eyes, " that H^'may, 
of his mercy, restore her soon to us in renewed 
health and strength." 

With this hope did Mrs. Wilson try to cheer, her- 
self and her little giirls ; and by her advice Pffiy re- 
turned to her ususi occupations, at first, it is true, 
with distaste ; but she soon found the truth of what 
her mother had tcdd her, — that constant employ- 
ment of the mind was the only effectual means of 
diverting our thoughts from a painful or disagreeable 
subject ; and that sprrow, if indulged in idleness, 
sinks the mind into ^ weak and listless state, which 
renders it unfit for useful employment, and incapajble 
of enjoyment. 
Colonel Wilson wr0te again a few hurried lines 
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before they embarked : but with this exception, the 
inhabitants of Grove Cottage had to endure more 
than a month of suspense, without hearing any thing 
of their dear travellers. Mrs. Wilson began to feel 
very anxious, and thought, with trembling, of the 
high winds which prevailed, and whictf were pro- 
' tfSbly far jnore boisterous at sea ; — ^when at length, 
one morning, a larger packet than usual was put 
into her hands : — she tore off the cover, anc) tears 
of joy fell from her eyes as she beheld the long* 
wished-for letters ; the one for herself from Colonel 
Wilson, the second, from Maria to Fanny. It 
were vain to attempt to describe the ecstasy of de- 
light felt by the little girl on receiving this first 
letter, written and directed exclusively to herself. 
She jumped about the room, kissed her mother and 
sister repeatedly, and was some minutes in com- 
p^M^ herself sufficiently to break open the seal. 
But before we follow her in the perusal of this ^^ch;;; Jta^ 
valued epistle, we must premise that we shall here 
take leave for awhile of the inmates of Grove Cot- 
^^e, the even tenor of whose lives was henceforth 
^^By interrupted by the arrival of each successive 
packet from Spain, which brought a return of the 
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same scene of joy and satisfaction we have just 
been describing. We shall therefore merely tran- 
scribe Maria's letters in the order they arrived, and 
leave our readers to imagine the feelings they ex- 
cited in the affectionate group to whom they were 
addressed.'^ 



*. < 
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« H. M. S. Ck>rdelia, Nov. 21. 
" My dearest little Fanny, 

" You will see by this letter, that I have not ^' 

forgotten my promise, of writing at length to you ; * 

for before it is concluded and sent, it will, I think, 
have grown to an enormous si2e, as I am now be- 
ginning it before half our voyage is performed. I 
am sure you will rejoiqgjVf hear that the &tigue of 
our journey to Plymouth did not increase my cough, 
or have any other bad effect upon me. We had no 
time to see any thing of that place, as we embarked 
the ^ay after our arrival there, and sailed the same 
evening. We have now been five days at sea, and 
I am very fond of it, as I am not the least ill, and 
can walk up and down the deck, when the weather 
Js fine, as well as on our own gravel-walk ; only I 
^ly miss my dear UtUe sisters and mamma to walk 
with me. I trust you two dear children try to do all 
you can to be a comfort to her, and give her no % 
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trouble ; that is the only proof of gratitude and af- 
fection you have it in your power to show, either to 
her or to me. 

" The Cordelia is, you know, a man-of-war. 
You must explain to my little Louisa what that is, 
and that there are men-of-war of different sizes and 
denominations. This one is called a frigate, and 
carries forty guns ; there are many larger frigates, 
and some smaller also. This is a beautiful vessel and 
sails very fast, so that Captain Comwell, who com- 
mands her, is as proud of her as Louisa was of her 
new baby-house, which Aunt Frances fitted up so 
nicely for her. Nothing can be kinder than Captain 
Comwell is to papa an^dto me ; and my comfort 
especially he seems to study all day long, for every 
little thing which he thinks might be pleasant for 
me, is done immediately. But I have always 
heard that sailors are kind-hearted, and gentle to- 
wards women ; and when I go on deck even the 
rough seamen seem anxious' to make every thing 
comfortable for me. I wish I could give you an 
idea of our floating habitation ; but I fear it is so dif- 
ferent from any thing you have seen, that I shall 
find it a difficult task. All the foremost part of a 
ship is occupied by the crew, and the various store- 
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rooms : the captain is lodged quite in the stern, or 

after-part of the ship, and one of his cabins is lighted 

by two windows at the stern ; the other, for in 

general he has two, is hghted by a skylight through 

the upper deck. These cabins go the whole width of 

tlie ship, and there are port-holes for guns on each 

side; but there are no guns there at present. 

Captain Corn well has screened off a part of his larger 

cabin on each side to make sleeping cabins for papa 

and me. I am on the right, or what the sailors call 

the starboard side, and papa^Ri the left, or lar- 

board ; Sarah is next to me. She has not proved 

so good a sailor as I have, so that it is fortunate 

that I am not ill, and that I am independent of her 

assistance, as she is quite unable to do any thing. 

Our cabins are lighted by the port-holes or openings 

for guns, into which casements are fitted, and they > 

make very good windows, but they are so near the 

water's edge that they can only be opened when the 

sea is very smooth. Whilst I am speaking of this, 

I will give you a warning, thaljft^ji may not be as 

foolish as I have been, if ever you sliould go to sea. 

It was blowing rather hard two mornings ago, so that 

my windows were left closed. I did not think of 

the weather, but imagined that they had been forgot- 
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ten ; so, being, as you know, very fond of fresli air, 
I thoughtlessly opened them myself and left them 
so. But lo ! shortly after, as I was sitting in the 
large cabin with papa and Captain Comwell, a 
stream of water came pouring in from beneath the 
bulk-head^ or wooden partition of my apartment ; 
and it was discovered, to my utmost dismay, that, in 
consequence of my imprudence, the sea had broke in 
at the open port, flooded the cabin, and soaked 
every thing therei^i This caused some confusion 
and a great deal offK*ouble, and you may imagine 
how foolish I looked. The mischief was, however, 
speedily remedied ; but papa insisted on my changing 
cabins with him, lest I should catch cold from the 
damp. I have returned to my own again now though, 
and am pretty well : indeed, I think the sea-air has 
already done me good, and I certainly feel stronger 
than when I left you. I get up earlier and sleep 
better at night : ibis, Captain Comwell assures me, 
is all owing to sleeping in a^ot, which is certainly 
very warm and cogtetable, though I cannot agree 
with him so far ast^hink it preferable to my own 
little bed at the Grove. A cot is very like the cradle 
Louisa used to sleep in, except that the sides are 
made of canvass, and that it is slung from beams in 
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the ceiling by strong ropes : this is very convenient 
on board-shipy as the cot swings with the motion of 
the vessel, and one is rocked to sleep, much in the 
same way, though not, perhaps, so gently as we 
used to rock little Loo when she was a baby. Now, 
good night, dearest Fanny, I have written enough 
for one day." 

" Nov. aoth. 
'^ I must chat a little more with you, dear Fanny, 
to forget the tediousness mkia contrary wind, which 
has blown incessantly ever since I wrote last, and 
has made us all dull and stupid. Papa is tired of 
the voyage ; Captain Comwell studies the charts all 
day long ; the officers look weary and vexed ; the 
dinner rolls off the table when we attempt to eat it ; 
the chess-men tumble about the cabin when we want 
' to play; the band cannot stand steady on deck, so 

^ that we have no music ; and I have read almost all 

w 

the books, and have nothing to do but to write to 
you. I spend the greatest part.of my time on deck, 
and my reputation for being a good sailor is now 
^rfectly established, as the roughest weather has 
never driven me below. But do not let dear mamma 
think that I expose myself to the cold and the wind 
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without caution ; the penalty I am now paying for 
the loss of my health, in being thus separated from 
her and you two dear little ones, has made that 
blessing precious indeed in my eyes, and she need 
not fear that I should run the risk, by one thought- 
less action, of prolonging my banishment from home. 
** The various manoeuvres, or the working of the 
ship, as the sailors call it, that is, directing her move- 
ments according to the course she is to pursue, 
amuse and interest me exceedingly. A ship has 
justly been called the ^Psier-piece of human skill 
and ingenuity ; and it is beautiful to observe how 
every thing belonging to her, from the greatest to 
the least, is adapted to its peculiar purpose. By 
this bold effort of genius, man is enabled to brave 
the most powerful of the elements, and to venture 
with comparative safety across the stormy seas, to 
distant shores, unknown to our more ignorant ances- 
tors. You, Fanny, who have read the life of Chris- .^ 
topher Columbus, know something of the difEculties 
mariners had to encounter before the art of navi- 
gation was brought to its present state of perfection ; 
and, in times long anterior to the discovery of Ame^ 
rica, a much shorter voyage, such as that we are 
now performing, was considered a bold adventure, 
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to be boasted of and remembered long amongst 
relations and friends at home. The Phoenicians 
and Carthaginians, the most adventurous of early 
navigators, never willingly lost sight of land, and did 
not extend their voyages beyond the Mediterranean. 
Vasco di Gama, the Portuguese navigator who dis- 
covered the passage to the East Indies by the Cape 
of Good Hope, was four months in reaching the 
Cape ; and Sir Francis Drake, who was the first 
naval commander who sailed round the world, 
employed two years and a half in performing this 
voyage, which was then considered such an exploit, 
that he was knighted in consequence by Queen 
Elizabeth, in the year 1581. These comparisons 
between the knowledge and achievements of ancient 
and modem times, will, I am sure, excite in you, 
dear Fanny, many serious reflections, as they do in 
me ; for, young as you are, you have been taught to 
think, and to draw from every little circumstance you 
see or read of, the portion of instruction which may 
be most profitable to you. Now then, let us sup- 
pose we are meditating together upon this subject. 
Do you not think that God Almighty has some great 
and wise end in view, in thus allowing the rapid 
spread of civilization, and the developement of man's 
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powers and genius P Doubtless He has : and though 
we may not read it aright, yet we may safely con- 
jecture that one object is the advancement of His 
glory, by the rise and prosperity of His creatures. 
And when we see these mighty works, effected by 
the talents and ingenuity of men, let us never forget 
that those gifts came from God, and that to Him we 
owe the tribute of praise, which can. never belong to 
men, who are but the instruments of His will. The 
private instruction that w<e — that is, you and I, dear 
Fanny — should derive from the contemplation of the 
vast improvements that have been effected in the 
world during only the last century and the present, 
is, that since God has been pleased to place us in 
such an enHghtened age and country, our labours in 
our appointed course must be in due proportion to 
the increased light and knowledge afforded us. The 
talents which before might lie dormant, because cir- 
cumstances did not call for their exertion, and their 
possessor even was not conscious of their power ; 
the minds which might then remain without g^ilt, 
clouded by ignorance and error, even as the forests 
and mines remained unexplored and unvalued, must 
not remain so now. The mine has been worked, and 
the forest cleared, and the product of each is em- 
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ployed for its own peculiar purposes of utility ; so 
must we labour for improvement^ nor allow our 
^ hidden talent ' to remain dormant and unculti* 
vated ; for our Saviour has said, ' To whom much 
is given, from him shall much be required ;* and God 
has indeed given much to us, the children of an en- 
li^tened age, to employ and account for. 

** I am sure my dear little sister, that you will 
not think my letter less welcome, because I impart 
to you my serious thoughts as well as those which are 
more likely to amuse you. But I should think all my 
anxiety and care for your improvement wasted, if 
you were still childish enough to seek for mere 
amusement in any thing, and not to rejoice when 
you find some instruction blended with it. As for my 
little pet Loo, I know she will be anxious to under- 
stand my letters too, and you must explain every 
thing to her as well as you can, in the same manner 
I used to do for you, when you were her s^e. And 
here we must end our conversation for to-day, as my 
head is giddy with writing, whilst the ship is rolling 
so violently that my chair and table are lashed^ that 
is, fastened to iron rings in the floor, with strong 
ropes, to keep them steady.*' 
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« Dec^Sth. 

** Good newSy my little Fanny ! The wind is fair, 
and promises to remain so. We ran about a hun- 
dred miles in the night, and we are going a famous 
pace now. I cannot stay below when it is so fine, 
for it is beautiful to see our gallant vessel dancing 
over the waves, with all her sails set to the breeze. 
So good bye, till another time." 



" Dec. lOth. 
** All is still going on prosperously with us. We 
are now two hundred miles further on our way than 
when I wrote last, and our approach towards milder 
regions is already felt. The cabin windows are open 
all day, the deck is clean and dry, the sea is smooth 
and beautifully blue, and the sun shines brightly 
from a cloudless sky. I can now leave off my cloak 
without fear of catching cold. We expect to pass 
Cape St. Vincent this evening ; this cape is, as you 
know, the south-western extremity of Spain, and 
you, Fanny, must tell this to Louisa and show it to 
her upon the map. It was here, as you may remem- 
ber reading with me, that the battle of St. Vincent 
was fought, on the 13th of February, 1796, between 
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the combined fleets of France and Spain, and the 
English squadron commanded by Sir J. Jervis. In 
consequence of the splendid victory he won on that 
day, this gallant officer was created Earl of St. 
Vincent." 



«• Dec. nth. 
*' Fair wind still, dear Fanny ; and please God, if 
it lasts a few hours longer, we shall reach our port 
to-morrow. Delighted as I have generally been with- 
the voyage, yet it will be a pleasure to set my foot 
on dry ground again. Even the sight of the distant 
land, when we passed Cape St. Vincent yesterday 
evening, was refreshing after seeing only the bound- 
less expanse of blue water stretching around us for 
so many days. There is a convent on the cliff at 
Cape St. Vincent, which is visible from some dis-^ 
tance, but there was nothing eke remarkable. This 
evening we shall pass Trafiadgar, which name will re- 
call to you the famous battle fought there, between 
the English, and the allied French and Spanish fleets, 
the 21st of October, 1805. It was a melancholy 
triumph to Old England, for it cost her the life of 
her gallant hero. Nelson. It was his last and most 
glorious victory ; and it gave a blow to the navy of 
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France and Spain, from which neither have yet 
recovered. Let dear little Loo see the place on the 
map, and hear the story ; and even she will under* 
stand, that as an Englishwoman I shall not pass 
without emotion in sight of that memorable spot. 

" We are now off Cadiz, but too far out at sea to 
distinguish the coast. The next blue land I shall 
see will be the hills of Barbary, the north-western 
coast of Africa, and they will remain in sight during 
the remainder of our voyage. Here you must show 
Louisa how near the two continents of Europe and 
Africa are in this part, and that the coast of Spain 
on our side, and that of Barbary on the other, leave 
between them only that narrow passage or arm of 
the sea which is known by the name of the Straits 
of Gibraltar." 



** Gibraltar Bay, Dec. 13th. 
*' We are at length arrived at our destination, 
dear Fanny, and cast anchor in this Bay two hours 
ago. We came through the Straits with a fair but 
faint breeze ; and as we glided slowly along, we had 
time to admire the beautiful scenery which disclosed 
itself as we advanced. The rugged mountains of 
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Barbary, and the more gentle hills of Spain, covered 
with verdure and dotted with white villages, rose on 
either side. We passed Tariffa and its snow-white 
light-house stretching far out into the sea, and at 
last discovered the Giant Rock, as Gibraltar is often 
called. From this distance it resembles a stupen- 
dous island, for the low plain of sand which connects 
it with the Spanish hills is invisible. It would be 
useless to attempt giving you an idea of the exceed- 
ing beauty of the view from the entrance of the 
Straits, therefore I shall add nothing to this imper- 
fect description. And here I must conclude this 
enormous letter, for the steamer which bears the 
mail to England is going to sail immediately, and I 
mfist lose no time in sending my letter on board. 
Good bye, then, my dearest Fanny : give my best 
love to dear mamma, and a thousand kisses to my 
darling Loo, and believe me ever 

^' Your most affectionate sister, 

" Maria." 
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LETTER II. 



'« Gibraltar, Dec 18tb, 183^ 

'* My dearest little Fanny, 

« It is only four days since I sent my last 
long epistle, but I begin writing to you again so soon, 
because I think it is far pleasanter to have many 
little bits with different dates, than one long letter 
written in a hurry the day before it must be sent, 
and containing every thing but what it would be 
most useful or pleasant to hear. So I mean in future 
to have a chat with my dear little sister, every time 
any thing strikes me as likely to interest or amuse 
her. I will therefore begin now by giving you some 
account of this extraordinary place. 

'* I do not think that you have yet read any His- 
tory of Spain, except those very short extracts I made 
for you ; therefore you are not perhaps aware that the 
Rock of Gibraltar was the 6rst place at which the 
Moors landed in Spain, A. D. 712. Their general, Tarif, 
gave it his own name, and it was thus called Gibel- 
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Tarif, or Tariffs Mountain^ gibel meaning mountain 
in Arabic. From thence, in course of time, the name 
hais been corrupted into Gibraltar. Like all the 
southern provinces of Spain, the Rock was for several 
centuries in the power of the Moors, and the remains 
of the ancient Moorish castle with its fortifications 
are still to be seen on the north-western front of the 
Rock« During the wars between the Spaniards and 
Moors, Gibraltar underwent many sieges, as from 
its position and natural strength it was an object of 
importance to each party to obtain possession of it. 
When the Moors were finally driven out of Spain in 
the sixteenth century, the Spaniards were re-esta- 
blished there, and added much to the town and for* 
tifications. For nearly two hundred years after it 
enjoyed undisturbed peace; but during the long war 
for the succession to the throne of Spain, which oc- 
curred on the death of Charles the Third, in 1704, 
between the Archduke Charles of Austria, and Phi- 
lip, Duke of Anjou, afterwards King Philip the Fifth, 
and grandson of Louis the Fourteenth, King of 
France, the English, who were allies of the Aus- 
trians, took Gibraltar by sea, and have retained 
possession of it ever smce, although Spain has vainly 
endeavoured to regain it by treaty and by force of 
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arms. The last siege Gibraltar sustained was in 
1782 ; when it was blockaded by land and sea by 
the united forces of France and Spain , and defended 
in the most gallant manner by the English, under 
the command of General Elliot. It has since been 
strengthened and beautified exceedingly, and galle- 
ries have been pierced through the rock at an im«- 
' inense height, where neariy two hundred guns are 
mounted, thus making the foirtress almost impreg- 
nable. There are also other improvements which 
will interest you more. Roads have been made up 
ttie steep face of the Rock ; trees have been planted, 
which protect one in part from the burning heat of the 
snn ; and every small strip of earth has been cultivated 
and covered with vegetation. Within the last twenty 
years, Sir George Don, the late Governor, has trans- 
formed a large extent of red sand, covered only with 
ancient and half-buried tombstones, into a beautiful 
public garden, called the Alameda^ which is filled 
with trees and flowers from every part of the world, 
and commands the most lovely view of the Bay. The 
weather has been charming since our arrival ; and 
the scenery around is beautiful beyond description. 
I have taken a slight sketch of the Rock, which I 
enclose; but I can give you no idea of the glorious 
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colouring of the sea and sky ; of the varied tints of 
light and shade on the Spanish hilk, which extend 
round the Bay to the north and west, with their white, 
sunny towns, rising here and there on the slope ; and 
the deep, purple outline of the African mountains 
which form the boundary beyond the Straits. All 
this I must leave to your imagination ; and as I have 
nothing mtxre to tell you as yet, I shall wish you ^ 
good bye, and go out walking with papa.'' 



'' Dec 27th. 
** We have had some heavy rain since I wrote to 
you last, my little Fanny, which has refreshed the 
air, and carried off a degree of oppression in the 
atmosphere which was not natural at this season. 
Since the rain, I have made several incursions into 
the Spanish territory. And in what manner do you 
think ? But I am sure you will not guess— well, 
dear Fanny, I went on horseback I Tell my dearest 
mother so, and that it did not tire me in the least, 
for I know how she will rejoice in my increasing 
strength. I, who could not bear the fatigue of 
riding round the village on our quiet old poney, rode 
ten miles the other day on a beautiful, spirited Bar- 
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bary horse, and eat an excellent dinner on coming 
home. I cannot tell you how proud I am of this 
feat ; or, to express myself in more fitting language, 
how humbly thankful I am to God who has thus 
recalled me nearly from the brink of the grave to the 
enjoyment of life and strength, and given me the 
delightful hope of returning in the full possession of 
* those blessings, to be happy and useful once more 
with dear mamma and you two darling little ones. 

'* As I am so much recovered, we talk of begin- 
ning our travels very soon. We shall go first to 
Cadiz, which is two long days' journey from hence, 
according to the rate of travelling in Spain. But we 
have yet to see all the wonders of this extraordinary 
Rock ; of which I shall give you an account when I 
write next." 



<^ Bee. 29th. 

'* I have seen so much to-day, dear Fanny, that the 
account of it alone might fill a very good sized letter ; 
and as I am spending my evening alone, I shall try 
and describe to you that which has pleased me most, 
whilst the impression is still fresh upon my mind. 

'^ Papa and I started this morning to go all over 
the Rock, and visit every thing that is most curious 
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in this wonderful place. I rode a poney the great- 
est part of the way, as the fatigue of walking up-hill 
would haTe been too much for me, and my steed was 
so small that I could jump on and off without 
trouble or inconvenience. We mounted above the 
town by streets so steep, they would scarcely be 
thought practicable elsewhere; and having passed 
beneath an old Moorish gateway we found ourselves 
just below the Moorish castle, which is now used 
as a military prison. We left it on the right, and 
proceeded to the galleries I have already mentioned 
to you. We soon reached the iron gate which 
closes their entrance, and which cannot be opened 
without an order from the commanding officer of 
artillery. This officer was with us himself to-day, 
and therefore we encountered ho difficulties. Now I 
am very much afraid, dear Fanny, that I can give 
you no comprehensible description of these galleries ; 
at least I know that none of the accounts I have 
read of them in different books of travels gave me 
any conception of what they really are. You must 
fancy dark passages cut io the Rock, pierced to- 
wards the outside with numerous openings or embra- 
sures (as they are called in fortifications) for the 
guns, and admitting light at the same time ; thus, 
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answering, as you see, the same purpose as the 
port-holes I mentioned on board of men-of-war. 
These passages or galleries run along the whole 
north front of the Rock at different heights — for 
there are three ranges of them— and the uppermost 
ends in a spacious and lofty chamber, called St, 
George's Hall. From the embrasures here the view 
on every side is magnificent. To the west and north 
extend the Bay and the beautiful hills of Spain ; 
the Mediterranean stretches far away to the east- 
ward, only divided from the Bay by the narrow 
plain of sand called the Neutral Ground ; and its 
shore, dotted with white villages, shining in the rays 
of the bright sun, is bounded in the far distance by 
the lofty range of the Sierra Nevada, or snowy ridge 
above Granada. 

*' A few years ago, a dreadful accident happened 
in one of these galleries. A detachment of artillery- 
men were practising the guns, shooting at a floating 
mark in the sea ; many guns had been fired off, and 
the last was now loaded and ready to be fired also. 
The officer on duty at the time, went into the adjacent 
chamber in the gallery, from the embrasure of which 
he could see with greater facility where the ball fell : 
nothing more is known of what really happened; but 
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the effects of the explosion which ensued were 
dreadfnl. Of thirteen men who were standing round 
the gun, eight were blown out of the embrasure, and 
their mangled bodies fell on the Neutral Ground 
many hundred feet below. The remaining five were 
thrown down and dreadfully wounded, though they 
finally recovered. Even the officer standing in the 
next embrasure was thrown down by the shock, and 
his face burnt with powder. This fearful accident 
was never perfectly accounted for; but it was sup- 
posed that the portable powder-magazine, which 
stood near the gun, caught fire by some means or 
other, probably through the carelessness of some of 
the unfortunate men, and exploded. How awful it 
is, dear Fanny, to think of the sudden and violent 
death of so many men, who had left their homes 
full of life and strength ; some, perhaps, young and 
happy, looking forward to long years of health and 
enjoyment ! Well may the Psalmist say, * Man is 
like the grass of the field, which in the morning flou- 
risheth, but in the. evening it is cut down, dried up, 
and withered.' Let us then never forget that neither 
youth, nor the enjoyment of all that apparently en- 
sures the duration of life, can really secure its con- 
tinuance for one hour ; and that we should stand 
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prepared, as vigilant senUneb on their post, to at- 
tend our last summons, whenev^ it may please the 
Almighty to Mad it forth. 

'^ When we emerged from the galleries, we fovnd 
ourselves at a very considerable height ; but we con- 
tinued ascending by steep, winding paths, till we 
reached the highest northern point, which is called 
the Rock Gun, from its being defended by one enor- 
mous mortar, a kind of gun made to throw shells 
and bombs instead of balls. Here the view was still 
more beautiful, because more extensive than below. 
The eye embraced at one sweeping glance forty 
leagues of mountain, plain, and sea; and could distin- 
guish the territories of four kingdoms, viz. Andalusia 
and Granada, in Spain, (which though now only 
provinces of that country, were formerly kingdoms, 
—-and are still called so in Spanish ;) Morocco and 
Fez, in Africa. I could have gazed for hours on 
this ms^nificent spectacle, but we had still far to go, 
and I was soon forced to turn away from it. We 
first descended some part of the way we had come, 
then turning ofi* to the left, we mounted once more 
towards the ridge of the hill. The road is tolerably 
broad and good, though very stony, and I found nvy 
little poney so steady and sure-footed, that I soon 
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got used to riding along the precipice. The next 
place we came to was a point nearly midway between 
the northern and southern extremities of the Rock, 
where there is a battery and a station for a few sol- 
diers, and an artillery sergeant, who is entrusted 
with the care of observing all the vessels which 
approach Gibraltar from east or west, and of com- 
municating such intelligence by means of the sig- 
nal-staff erected on this 9pot, to the other signal- 
stations below. The view from hence, though not 
so extensive, is almost the same as from the Rock- 
Gun, except that we look down perpendicularly upon 
a steep slope of sand, which the monkies alone can 
ascend or descend, and which extends to the little 
village of Catalan, on the eastern side of the Rock. 
We could not see the village as we were directly 
above it, but we could trace the curve of the little bay 
in which it is situated. On leaving the signal-sta- 
tion we again descended, and passing through a small 
gate in Charles the Fifth's wall, which divides the 
northern part of the Rock from the southern, 
and was built by the Emperor Charles V., we pro- 
ceeded along a very steep, rocky path to a famous 
cave, called St. Michael's Cave. Here I dismounted, 
and having carefully wrapped myself up, for fear of 
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the damp and cold, we entered, and descending a very 
steep, slippery declivity, we soon lost sight of the en- 
trance in the dark windings of the cave. When we 
had reached with some difficulty an inner chamber, 
the officer who was with us, gave a signal to some of 
his men who were posted in elevated niches in the 
Rock, and the whole cave was suddenly illumined 
with blue lights, (a kind of brilliant torch,) and pre- 
sented to our eyes a scene of enchantment. The 
light streamed on the fretted roof, which resembled 
the carved dome of a chapel upon the stately 
pillars of every size and shape formed by the constant 
dripping of the rock, afterwards hardened into stone, 
and gave to the men, who were dressed in white 
frocks, the appearance of marble statues, standing 
out from the dark recesses of the vault. When we 
had gazed for some time on this magnificent work of 
nature, the blue lights were thrown on the wet, 
rocky soil, and each, as it fell, sent a thousand bril- 
liant sparks into the air. When the last was extin- 
guished, I was forced, though very reluctantly, to 
leave the cave ; papa was so afraid of my catching 
cold, that he hurried me away as quickly as possible, 
and was not happy till we found ourselves once 
more in the bright, warm sunshine. 
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<< Oar excursion was not yet ended, for as we are 
to leave Gibraltar so soon, we resolved to see every 
thing the same day ; so I remounted my diminutive 
steeds and we once more ascended till we reached the 
southern point of the Rock, which is, I believe, the 
highest of the three, its elevation being nearly fifteen 
hundred feet. On this spot are the ruins of a tower 
built many years ago by General O'Hara, whose 
name has in consequence been given to the, point. 
This tower was destroyed by lightning shortly after 
its erection, and its shattered walls form a picturesque 
object from below. The view from hence is still 
more extensive and beautiful than any of those we 
had before seen ; embracing, as in a splendid pano- 
rama, the whole of the Straits, the Mediterranean on 
one side, the Atlantic on the other, the coast of 
Spain, and that of Barbary from Cape Spartel to 
Tetuan. I shall not attempt to describe it to you 
more minutely, for neither painting nor language could 
convey to you the faintest idea of this glorious scene. 

** Here I again parted with my poney, as we were 
to descend on the eastern side by a rude stair cut in 
the rock where it is too steep to admit of any path. 
It is called the Mediterranean Stair, from its facing 
that sea ; and the Rock is so perpendicular on this 
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side, that the base is not visible^ and the ragged afttd 
broken steps seem to lead over the edge of die pre- 
cipice into the water below. After a rather fatiguing 
descent, we reached a battery at the foot of the 
stairs, where we rested and amused ourselves with 
looking over the low parapet at some small fishing 
boats gliding smoothly and silently over the deep 
blue waves into the little bay of Catalan which lay 
below. The path is ahnost level on leaving this bat- 
tery, and turns round the southern extremity of th^ 
Rock, passing through two galleries or passages, 
which have been made through the stone where the 
ikce of the Rock is too perpendicular to admit of a 
path. At each winding of this road, new and beau- 
tiful views meet the eye, the scenery varying with the 
varied shapes of the huge masses of rock which rise 
on every side. As we advanced, we gradually lost 
sight of the eastern side, and found ourselves once 
more facing the bay and the Spanish hills abov^ 
Algesiras. My poney awaited me here, and we soon 
descended to the inhabited parts of the Rock, whidi 
we reached greatly fatigued, but otherwise none th€ 
worse for our exertions. Papa is gone to dine with 
some of his military friends ; and I, having spent my 
solitary evening in giving you an account of this 
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extraordioary Rock^ shall npw go to rest and to 
kep as speedily as possible : so, good night, mj 
dear little Fanny* How happy I should be to kiss 
you all before going to bed ! but though I cannot do 
that, I will pray to God to watch over you this 
night ; and though we are far, far apart, . with sea 
and land between us, may we have pleasant dreams 
of each other, and wake in peace, to labour and 
hope for the time of our meeting." 



'' Jul. 2nd, 163^ 
*' This will be my last scrap from Gibralter, dear 
Fanny ; for to-morrow is fixed for beginning our 
journey to Cadiz. We shall, I believe, return here 
before we leave Spain, and I am glad to think so ; 
lor we have met with much kindness ; and I have re- 
gained more of health and strength, than I had ever 
hoped to enjoy again. I cannot tell you how well 
and happy I am ; and I feel as if I had not power to 
be grateful enough for these blessings of the Al- 
mighty. Oh ! my dear mother and sisters, try, by 
your heartfelt thanksgivings, to make up, in some 
degree, for the imperfect measure of my gratitude. 
** I went put driving yesterday with a lady, who 
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has been very kind and attentive to me since our 
arrival. She called for me in a little open carriage, 
and we drove first to the Neutral Ground, or sandy 
plain, outside the garrison, to look at the north 
front, along which run the galleries we visited the 
other day. The Rock, seen from here, is stupendous ; 
rising abruptly to an almost perpendicular he%ht of 
1500 feet from the level of the sandy plain, which 
divides the bay from the Mediterranean. Looking 
up from thence, the embrasures in the galleries seem 
no larger than pigeon-holes ; and it appears scarcely 
credible that large guns should be mounted at that 
height. That this should ever have been effected; is 
only an additional proof of what the skill and in* 
genuity of man can accomplish, when properly cul- 
tivated and exerted. 

** As I had now seen all that was worth seeing on 
the northern side of Gibraltar, my friend thought I 
should like to complete my acquaintance with the 
southern, by driving to Europa Flats. Accordingly 
we re-entered the town, and proceeded as fast as the 
continued ascent would allow, along the excellent 
road which runs the whole length of the Rock, a die-* 
tance of about three miles. I longed for yon and 
Louisa to be with me, as we stopped for a few 
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minutes near the gate of the market; for you ivould 
have been interested and amused by the endless va- 
riety of dress and manners that meet one's sight 
there. Soldiers, sailors, English, Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, Genoese, Moors, Turks, Greeks, Jews, 
Negroes, are seen mingling in the crowd, each in 
their peculiar costume, pursuing their various occu- 
pations, and presenting such an assemblage from all 
quarters of the globe as is perhaps hardly to be 
seen in any other town in the world ; for Gibraltar, 
being a free port, that is, a port where all merchan- 
dize is admitted free from duty, and very conve- 
niently situated for trade, people of every country 
are attracted to it for the purpose of commerce. 

** The weather was particularly fine and clear, so 
that when we reached Europa Flats, the view which 
is partly the same that I described from O'Hara's 
Tower, lay bright and beautiful before us. Europa 
Flats is a stony plain, forming the most southern ex- 
tremity of the rock ; and the point on which a flag- 
staff is erected is the southernmost point of Europe, 
and for that reason is called Europa Point. 

** Now, I think, dear Fanny, that I have said 
enough about Gibraltar ; more, perhaps, than I shall 
say of any other place we may hereafter visit, for 
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none can be so wonderful as this :— and besides its 
natural claims to attention, it must be an object of 
peculiar interest to us, as one of the most important 
of English colonies, won and retained by English 
valour, and in which the work of Nature has been 
perfected by the genius and perseverance of English- 
men* To-morrow we shall take leave of our kind 
friends here, and all that in this place recalls the 
thoughts of dear England— the houses built in an 
English fashion, the customs of English society, the 
sound of our native language. To«-morrow we shall 
.thus be doubly exiled from home I 

** This letter will be sent before our departure. I 
saw the steamer to-day that is to carry the mail to 
England, and my heart yearned still more towards 
you dear ones at home. I cannot half enjoy all these 
beautiful sights, nor even my renewed health, whilst 
you are all away and cannot enjoy them with me. 
Papa joins in all my feelings for dear home and those 
it contains ; and we talk continually together of the 
time when we shall return there once more. Till 
then, dearest Fanny, I must be satisfied with telling 
you on paper, how fondly I love you, and how sin- 
cerely I am 

'* Your most affectionate sister, 

"M. W.'* 
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LETTER III. 



'« Cad]z> Jan. Uth. 

** My dearest Fanny, 

'* We arrived here some days ago^ after a 
journey part of which was very pleasant, and the 
other part very fktigaing, as you shall presently bear. 
The first day, we started ftcm. Oibraltat in the after- 
noon, and had a very pleasant ride round liie head 
of the bay to the small town of Algesiras, which lies 
on the Spanish shore, exactly opposite to the Rock ; 
and there we dined and slept. We strolled about 
the town in the evenings but found it remarkable for 
nothing but its extreme uncleanliness and the multi«* 
tudes of beggars which throng the streets and besiege 
the passengers. These things seemed the more strik- 
ingly disagreeable to us, as in Gibraltar both dirt 
and beggars are utterly unknown. Outside the 
town, the country stretches in low, green slopes, to 
the foot of the lofty range of the Trocha Mountains ; 
and at a short distance, there is a magnificent aque- 
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duct, built, I believe, by the Romans. The view of 
Gibraltar and the bay, just above this, is very beau- 
tiful. Should you not think, dear Fanny, that the 
constant sight of one of the strongholds of their 
native land, in the possession of strangers, must be 
very galling to the Spaniards ? Yet they do not 
seem to care about it ; for they are an indolent, apa- 
thetic race, at least in the southern provinces. 
What should we say and feel in England, if the 
French were in possession of Dover or Ports- 
mouth? 

'' The next day in the afternoon we mounted 
a^in and proceeded to Tariffa, a small town, which 
you will find in the map, situated on the coast be- 
tween Gibraltar and Cadiz. It is not above a few 
hours' ride from Algesiras, and the road lies through 
a beautiful mountain-pass. But, short as this jour- 
ney is, we were obliged to provide ourselves with an 
escort of four soldiers, to protect us from the ban- 
ditti that frequently lurk among these hills. Indeed, 
they infest almost every part of Spain ; Wd travel- 
lers must submit to take an escort, or run the risk of 
losing their property and sometimes their lives. No 
robbers, however, interrupted our march, axid our 
guard of bold dragoons rode peaceably behind us. 
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without finding any opportunity to display their 
prowess to the Senora Inglesa, or English lady, as 
I am called by those who cannot pronounce my Eng* 
lish name. 

** We got to TarifFa early enough to take a walk 
round the town, which is very old and worth seeing 
on that account. It is fortified and well garrisoned ; 
its fine light-house is a well-known land-mark to 
navigators, and is distinctly visible from the oppo- 
site coast of Barbary. The most remarkable thing 
at Tarifia is the dress of the women, who, instead of 
the veil or shawl usually worn by the Andalusians, 
throw a kind of black silk hood over the head and 
shoulders, which conceals the features and leaves 
6n]y one eye visible. You will easily perceive that 
this is a relic of the customs of the Moors, who so 
long possessed these provinces, as you know that all 
Mahommedan women are closely veiled whenever 
they appear in public. We are told that as we ad- 
vance into Spain, we shall find many other traces of 
the eastern manners and customs of the ancient pos- 
sessors of the soil, which have been preserved amongst 
their conquerors. 

** On making further inquiries at Tariffa, con- 
cerning the remainder of our journey, we found to 
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ovr great annojaiice, that the roads were at this 
time in an almost impassable state, in consequence 
of the late ndns, which had swollen some of the 
monntain-stieams into foaming torrents. There was 
also some difficulty in procuring a faithful guide, 
and a sufficient escort, as the country is now con- 
Mdered to be in a very unsafe state, and our A^- 
siras' dragoons had not orders to accompany us 
further than Tariffa. We were now told, that had 
we gone by the other road, through a pass in the 
Trocha, we should not have found so many difficul- 
ties ; but it was too late to adopt this plan, and all 
that could be done was to contrive some way to 
avoid these formidable obstacles. This, after much 
perplexity and various consultations, was found to 
be impossible, if we persisted in going on by land ; 
and papa, frightened at the idea of exposing me to so 
much fatigue, if not danger, resolved at last to pro- 
secute our journey by sea. So he fortliwitb pro- 
ceeded to the port, where, after a troublesome search, 
he found a patron^ or master of a boat, who i^reed 
for a certain sum to take us safely and speedily to 
our destination. The man was well known, and his 
boat reckoned a good sailer, so the bargain was oon* 
eluded with mutual satisfaction. The wind was fair, 
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and at fire o'clock the next iDoroing we w«ot on 
board, ia hopes that by starting so early we sliould get 
into Cadiz before the gates were shut for tiie night. 

" Now, beCoce 1 speak of my fint expedition in a 
mistieo, I muat tell you vhat that is, and lay some- 
thing in general about the boats of this country, of 
which I have not yet spoken, though they wen 
among the first things which attracted my attention 
sad admiration. 



Nothing amongst the works of men seems to me 
■0 pretty, so graceful, so life-like, if I may use that 
expression, as a. boat gliding over the water, with its 
white sails spread and swelling to the breeie; 
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but of all boats, I think these, which are com- 
mon throughout the Mediterranean, are the pret^ 
tiesty with their long bending yards and triangular 
sails, which are called lateen sails. Some of 
these boats have only one mast and sail, and are 
very small; others, which are called /a/iuw, have 
two ; the one in which we embarked at Tariffa, had 
three, and was called a mistico: I send you a 
sketch of it, enclosed in this packet of letters. There 
are some very large misticos, and even the guarda^ 
costcu^ or coast-guard vessels, which answer the 
purpose of our revenue-cutters, are generally rigged 
in this manner, 

''Now for our voyage. At first we proceeded 
prosperously, and soon left behind us the white 
walls and light-house of Tarifia ; but, alas, our pros- 
perity was not of long duration. The wind lulled 
almost to a dead calm, and when it freshened again 
in the afternoon, it had chopped round to an oppo- 
site quarter, and soon became a strong breeze, blow- 
ing in our teeth from the north-west. It now 
increased every minute, till at last it baffled all our 
patron's seamanship, in attempting to proceed against 
it. To advance was impossible, to return was de- 
testable ; so it was at length decided that we should 
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creep as near in shore as possible, and anchor for a 
few hours, in hopes that when the tide turned, the 
wind would abate, if not change. Accordingly we suc- 
ceeded in reaching a little bay ; and we lay at anchor, 
sheltered, in some measure, by the high land of Cape 
Trafalgar. Here we had leisure to dream of battles, 
and glory, and poor Nelson, whilst our boat was 
tossed up and down unmercifully, with the pecu- 
liarly disagreeable motion of a vessel at anchor in a 
heavy sea. Our hopes from the tide proved quite 
fallacious ; the wind only seemed to increase in vio« 
lence, and by sun-set it was blowing a perfect gale 
from the westward : the waves dashed furiously on 
the rocky cape, and the whole cliff was shrouded in 
snowy foam. It was a beautiful sight, though fearful 
to behold from such a small vessel, which one of those 
waves seemed sufficient to sink. But we had really 
little danger to fear, except the possibility of our 
cable breaking, and thus exposing us to be driven 
out to sea. Thank God, however, no such misfor- 
tune befel us. 

, ** I would willingly have remained on deck with 
papa all night, watching the weather ; but he was 
more prudent, and insisted on my going down to the 
cabin, out of reach of the waves, that frequently 
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washed over the deck, bathing those who stood there 
with showers of spray. The cabin was a wretched 
hole, about six feet square, where they gave me a 
mat and a blanket to lie down upon. Poor Sarah, 
who was dreadfully frightened, and moreover very 
sick, was similarly provided ; and with our cloaks and 
shawls we managed to keep ourselves tolerably warm, 
and at length fell asleep in spite of winds and waves. 
Oh, how thankful I was that night for never being 
sea-sick ! 

" The next morning, when I woke, I could hear 
that every thing was quieter ; the wind whistled less 
fearfully over-head, and the dashing of the waves 
was less frequent. How sincerely did I thank the 
Almighty for having watched over our frail bark 
during that awful night, and preserved us from peril 
during the hours of darkness, when all human skill 
was powerless! The weather was indeed more 
favourable; and the patron, who was very much 
averse to returning to Tariffa, assured papa we could 
now safely continue our voyage. We therefore 
weighed anchor without delay, and again made every 
effort to struggle against the contrary wind : as it 
had moderated considerably, we made a tolerable 
progress in the course of the day ; but, as happened 
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before^ the breeze freshened as the mjaa, began to de- 
cline, and the patron was forced to confess that it 
was hopeless to attempt entering the bay of Cadiz. 
This was not pleasant intelligence; but we tried to 
make the best of it, and were fortunate enough to be 
able to run the boat into Barbate, a small harbour 
at the mouth of a little river some miles to the north- 
westward of Trafalgar. We got in there late in the 
afternoon; and papa, who was considerably disgusted 
.with the dirty mistico, resolved forthwith to take 
leave of our friend the patron, and once more pro- 
ceed by land. There was no obstacle to this, bdt 
the difficulty of procuring horses sufficient for the 
conveyance of our party and baggage ; and this was 
soon obviated by arranging that the latter, with our 
servants, should be left to go round to Cadiz in the 
mistico. Papa and I were soon provided with horses ; 
and with an armed guide, also on horseback, we set 
out for Chiclana, another town several miles off, 
where we were told that we should find better accom- 
modation than at Barbat6, which is a wretched little 
place. 

« We rode fast on, for we were afraid of being be- 
nighted ; and the brisk exercise was delightful after the 
confinement of the boat, and the restless tossing up 
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and down, in spite of oneself. The sun was fast sink- 
ing, and we went at such a brisk pace that I could 
pay little attention to the scenery ; and it was so dark 
when we reached Chiclana that I could only see 
that the pine -wood we were groping through seemed 
to extend far on both sides, that the country was 
hilly, and the soil very sandy, to which the sinking 
hoofs of our wearied steeds bore ample witness. At 
length, to our great satisfaction, we reached Chic- 
lana, and dismounted at the door of a very tolerable- 
looking posada or inn, where we made speedy pre- 
parations for dining and sleeping. Neither the fare 
nor the accommodation were of the best ; but we were 
too tired and hungry to mind coarse food or hard 
beds, and we did honour to both. We slept soundly, 
and not the less so for not being rocked by the 
winds and waves ; and the next morning dear papa 
was relieved from all his anxiety, by seeing me well 
and merry, in spite of all our adventures and fatigues, 
and looking only a little paler than usual. 

*^ Chiclana is rather a pretty place, and is cele- 
brated throughout Spain for its mineral baths, which 
are said to perform almost miraculous cures. Here 
is another subject for reflection and gratitude, which 
has never, perhaps, presented itself to your mind, my 
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dear Fanny. What kind and invaluable gifts of 
Providence are mineral waters ! God, who allows 
us to be afflicted with various diseases, also merci- 
fully sends the cure ; and, where human art often 
fails, nature pours forth the simple remedy from her 
bountiful stores, and offers it alike to the rich and to 
the poor, who could not afford to pay for the suc- 
cours of art. 

" When we read together the history of the late 
Spanish war of independence, you will hear of the 
battle of Barrossa, which was fought in 18 1 1 , between 
the allied army of English and Spaniards, commanded 
by General Graham, and the French, under General 
Victor. The heights of Barrossa are near Chiclana, 
and after the battle, the French, who had been to- 
tally defeated, retreated upon this unfortunate little 
town, which was filled with their hostile troops, and 
every house wascrammed with the wounded and dying. 
The inhabitants, who, like all other Spaniards, hated 
the French, as the lawless invaders of their native 
land, were forced nevertheless to receive them, and 
saw their homes pillaged, their gardens ravaged, 
without the power of resistance. Even to this day 
Chiclana bears traces of that ruthless desolation. 
The French were at this time blockading Cadiz, 
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and in consequence of the loss of this battle, they 
were soon after obliged to raise the siege. 

'< At Ghiclana we left our horses, and proceeded 
to Cadiz in a vehicle called calesa in this country, 
and bearing some resemblance to a cabriolet, but of 
the most uncouth shape. It contains two people and 
the driver, who sits on the foot-board, holding in one 
hand a long whip, in the other the cord which 
answers the purpose of reins, and his legs dangle 
out at one side. When every thing is ready for a 
start, he cracks his long lash, jerks the rein at the 
same time exclaiming, ' Arri, caballoy (go an, 
horse,) and away trots the horse, the bells with 
which he is decorated jingling merrily, as a kind of 
accompaniment to the wild, monotonous song with 
which the calesero, or driver, generally beguiles the 
tediousness of the road ; and away rolls the calesa, 
jolting at the same pace over rough places and 
smooth, over ditch and over mound, without the 
smallest regard for the bones of the unfortunate pa&« 
sengers, who are thrown first to one side then to the 
other, bumped up unmercifully at one momentagainst 
the roof of the crazy vehicle, and on the next bumped 
down again with equal force on the hard unyielding 
seat, till their very lives are almost jolted out of 
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them. And all the while, the calesero sits perfectly 
unconcerned, only now and then interrupting his 
endless chant to urge on his steed with a loud 
Arrif and assure the miserable passengers, with a 
broad grin at their dismayed looks, that there is no- 
thing to fear ; as if the risk of being shaken to 
atoms was nothing I However, we luckily escaped 
this afflicting catastrophe, as the road from Chic- 
lana to Cadiz is really very good, though exceed- 
ingly tedious, on account of its stretching so far 
in a straight line through a frightful country. Yet 
there are some points of interest to be seen. After 
having passed over a ferry, at some miles from 
Chiclana, we came to an old Roman bridge, the pos- 
session of which was contested by the French and 
Spaniards during tlie war of independence, and the lat- 
ter were forced to blow up the middle arch to prevent 
the passage of the French over it to the town of San 
Fernando, which is at a short distance from thence. 
The bridge has been repaired since, or rather it has 
been made barely passable ; but the rude wood-work 
which has been substituted for the ancient and stately 
arch, bears witness of the ravages of war, and the 
poverty of the people who have so ill repaired them. 
'* Nothing can be more ugly than the view from 
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this bridge. Vegetation , which round Cbictana is 
rich and luxuriant, here disappears almost entirely, 
and extensive salt-marshes cover the low, flat ground 
as far as the eye can reach. Salt is one of the prin- 
cipal objects of commerce at Cadiz, and it is procured 
from these marshes in the following manner. The 
sea-water is let into sluices cut for that purpose in 
every direction near the shore : the heat of the sun 
soon causes the water to evaporate, and the salt 
remains pure and dry at the bottom. It is then col- 
lected into large heaps, from whence it is taken for 
exportation. The glaring whiteness of these heaps 
of salt, when the sun shines upon them, is very painful 
to the eyes, and they add to the barren aspect of the 
country. We passed through the town of San Fer- 
nando, which has nothing remarkable but a Royal 
Observatory, established there of late years, and 
which is not yet completed. The instruments are 
all English, and the Director of the Observatory 
went to England some years ago, for the purpose of 
visiting our public and private observatories, ahd 
establishing ihis own upon the same plan. You will 
find San Fernando on the map, a little to the north 
of Cadiz. It is a well-known name in the history of 
Spain, being distinguished, as well as Cadiz, for its 
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undaunted patriotism. During the war caused by 
the unjustifiable invasion of the French, Cadiz was 
the last strong-hold of the Spanish patriots ; and in 
later years, when the want of faith and the bad go- 
vernment of Ferdinand the Seventh, after his 
restoration to the throne, had subjected Spain to a 
yoke of despotism too galling to be borne, the first 
eflfectual cry of freedom arose from these towns. 
An expedition was formed in 1822, under a brave 
and patriotic general, named Riego, to march 
through Spain, and demand of the king, at Madrid, 
the free constitution which he had promised to his 
people at his restoration in 1813, but which he had 
constantly eluded and set aside. At first, this noble 
effort promised success, and many flocked to Riego's 
standard from all parts of Spain. But force 
triumphed in the end : the ill-fed and ill-disciplined 
troops of the patriots could not withstand the regu- 
lar forces of Government, and to make his success 
more certain, the faithless Ferdinand called in the 
French to his &id, thus adding the misfortune of 
a foreign army overrunning the country to all the 
horrors of civil war. Poor Riego was forced to re- 
treat ; and his sufferings and those of his followers at 
this period were almost incredible, and for the pre- 
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sent all hopes of liberty were at an end. The French 
troops, which were regarded by the Spaniards with 
peculiar aversion, remained in the country as 
auxiliaries of the king, and a French garrison was 
stationed in Cadiz for three years. Thus did Ferdi- 
nand the Seventh reward the faithful people who had 
adhered to him in adversity, and had replaced him 
on the throne of his ancestors, at the cost of their 
blood and their fortunes ! 

" To return to our journey. The road from San 
Fernando to Cadiz is a mere causeway, raised on the 
narrow neck of land which connects the little penin- 
sula on which that town is built with the main land. 
The sea washes both sides ; and as we went, we 
caught several pretty glimpses of the bay and the 
many white towns and villages which are scattered 
on its shores. At a short distance from Cadiz, we 
arrived at an advanced fortification named the 
Corta-dura, which was raised in great haste, and by 
the voluntary labours of every inhabitant in Cadiz, 
as a last defence against the French, when they were 
blockading the town in 1 8 II , immediately before the 
battle of Barrossa. None were exempted from this 
labour ; and even the English Consul, although no 
longer a young man, exchanged his golden-headed 
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cane, which is here a symbol of dignity, for a hod 
and trowel, and worked with the citizens. From 
this fortification the road runs almost in a straight 
line to Cadiz : traces of a Roman causeway are to 
be seen running parallel to this, but a litUe lower 
down towards the beach. A Roman cemetery has 
also been discovered lately, just without the walls of 
the town, and many of the inscriptions are per- 
fectly preserved. Our calesa rolled rapidly along the 
smooth flat road, and we soon reached the walls of 
Cadiz, which present almost as formidable an aspect 
as the fortifications of Gibraltar : but the spirit of 
order and neatness which is conspicuous in all the 
works of our countrymen, is unknown in Spain ; and 
walls partly in ruins, batteries dismantled of their 
guns, and guns and mortars unfit for use, are not 
unusual sights even in so important a fortress as 
Cadiz. At length, having passed through the pon- 
derous gates, we entered the narrow streets of the 
town, and after a few minutes* very fatiguing jolting 
over the rough pavement, we alighted at the door of 
an hotel kept by an English-woman, where we have 
been comfortably established ever since. We have 
already made some agreeable acquaintances, and 
every body seems anxious to be civil and kind to me ; 
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but. I cannot accept of half their civilities, as, al- 
though I am so much stronger, I dare not venture 
out at night, when the air, though so mild and warm 
in the day-time, becomes very cold and sharp. But 
dear papa occasionally dines out, and it is during 
those long evenings when I am alone, that I try to 
forget how very far I am from home and its dear in- 
habitants, by relating to you, as if in conversation, 
all that I have seen, and heard, and done. I have 
chatted with you to-night till I am tired ; and as this 
letter must go to-morrow, I shall now wish you good 
bye for the present, dearest Fanny. I charge you 
with a thousand kisses for my own dear mother and 
my darling Loulie, and you may take as many as 
you please to yourself, God bless and protect you 
all, and watch over you with his merciful care ; such 
is the hourly prayer of 

** Your most affectionate sister, 

" Maria.'* 
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Cadiz, Jan. 20th. 
** Dearest Fanny, 

'^ SmcE I wrote last, we have decided to 
remain some time at Cadiz, for various reasons 
which you shall hear* First of all, papa is very 
anxious that I should learn something more of 
Spanish before we go further into the country, where 
a knowledge of the language will be absolutely 
necessary. I began taking lessons at Gibraltar, and 
I have a master now for two hours every day ; so that 
I make rapid progress, and can already make myself 
understood very tolerably. Our next reason is, that 
there are various things worth seeing in this neigh* 
bourhood, and being settled here, we can easily make 
excursions for a day or two to the different places 
around, that we wish to visit. So you will probably 
receive more than one of my bulky epistles from 
hence ; and I shall have the happiness of receiving 
your next packet as soon as it arrives, instead of 
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having to wait for it several days longer, as I must 
have done if we had gone further up the country, and 
also have run the chances of the uncertain correOy or 
post, which is far from being as regular or safe here 
as in England. 

'' I am rather disappointed in Cadiz, for I was 
told that I should see a beautiful town, situated in a 
bay far superior to that of Gibraltar. But this is 
certainly not the case, for this bay, though much 
larger, cannot rival Gibraltar bay in the beauty of 
the surrounding scenery, nor in the colour t>f its 
waters. The coast is low all round, and its uni- 
formity is only broken by the little towns and vil- 
lages which are scattered on the green slope, and 
which being, like every place in Andalusia, care- 
fully white-washed, shine gaily in the bright sun- 
shine. Cadiz is an excellent harbour for ships, and 
there is a fine light-house to the westward of the bay, 
which is seen far out to sea : I think this is of mo- 

• 

dem erection. The public-walk, or alameida, here, is 
only a long gravel-walk running parallel with the 
rampart, and planted with double rows of trees, 
under which are placed benches. Although it over- 
looks the sea, this promenade is too straight and 
formal to suit my English taste ; but it looked very 
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gay to-day when we yisited it, as great numbers of 
ladies in their graceful costume, and officers in uni- 
form, were taking there the only exercise that 
Spaniards think it necessary to take, and were lis- 
tening to the military band which plays there con- 
stantly. With this single exception, the whole 
town seemed dull and silent. We were told there is 
a great deal of agreeable society, but I never saw a 
place where there was less appearance of life and 
gaiety. The streets seem deserted, and from their 
extreme narrowness and the great height of the 
houses, they have a most gloomy appearance, in 
spite of their whitewashed walls. In hot countries 
the streets are generally built in this manner, to 
afford some protection against the burning rays of 
the sun, which would be intolerable to passengers, 
did they rest full upon such a street as Regent-street 
in London, or many other streets in our large towns. 
The effect of these very narrow streets is most curi- 
ous when you look down upon them from any height. 
You must know that every house in Cadiz has a flat 
roof, which forms a terrace called the Asoteay where 
the inhabitants go often in the evenmg to breathe 
the fresh air ; and it is generally decorated with 
flower-pots and made to look like a little garden. 
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Most of them have also a little turret, or look-out 
tower, which gives the general mass of buildings a 
strange oriental appearance. It was to the top of 
one of these turrets that I went yesterday evening to 
enjoy the extensive view ; but when I got there, I 
was quite bewildered by the new appearance the 
town presented : it was no longer Cadiz as I saw it 
below : the streets, from being so narrow and so far, 
far beneath me, were invisible, and on every side 
stretched a labyrinth of terraces, divided by low 
stone walls, and crowned with small turrets, such as 
I have mentioned. Many of them were filled with 
people, some watering their flowers, some singing 
and talking, some performing various menial offices, 
such as washing linen, &c. so that it seemed as if by 
ascending one short flight of stairs, I had arrived at 
a new town, totally unlike the one below. Far 
away beyond the buikiings, stretched the smooth 
bay and its boundary of low green hills. These ter- 
races are very pleasant in the warm evenings of this 
climate, and supply the place of gardens. There is 
another peculiarity in Spanish houses of which I 
have not yet spoken. They are all built round open 
courts, or patios as they are called here ; and at each 
story there is a gallery, on which every apartment 
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opens. In summer an awning is stretched over the 
patio during the day-time, and it becomes a kind of 
common sitting-room for the whole family. This 
style of building is derived from the Moors, whose 
dwellinsrs are constructed in the same manner.'' 



^^ Jan. 22nd. 
'' Yesterday morning we began the round of sight- 
seeing, which is certainly a fatiguing pleasure, 
though I am as yet too young a traveller not to en- 
joy it. There are not in Cadiz many of the usual 
objects of curiosity to strangers, such as churches, 
collections of pictures, &c. ; but there are two or 
three public establishments that are well worth see- 
ing, and must be objects of higher interest than the 
mere gratification of curiosity, to a mind that loves 
to trace the advance of civilization, not only in the 
works of art, and in the progress of science, but in 
the advancement of virtue, of charity, and in pro- 
jects of general usefulness to mankind. The first 
place we visited was the Foundling-Hospital, a most 
praiseworthy establishment, of which I will now ex- 
plain to you the object. That there is too large a 
proportion, not only of misery, but of vice, and bad 
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and hardened feeling in the world, is a sorrowful 
truth, with which I am afraid, even at your age, 
dear Fanny, you must already be acquainted ; but 
perhaps you would hardly have imagined that any 
degree of misfortune or of wickedness would have 
been sufficient to induce a mother to forsake her 
own child. Yet such is too often the case ; and 
many, many hapless infants are abandoned in this 
manner, perhaps in the open, streets, perhaps laid at 
the door of some persons known for their benevo- 
lence; and these destitute litde beings are thus 
thrown from the arms of the mother, who should 
have cherished them, to die in their helplessness, or 
depend on the precarious charity of strangers. To 
procure for these deserted babes the means of exist- 
ence, to protect them from the caprice of individuals, 
to ensure to them the necessaries of life, and the 
means of becoming independent members of society, 
from which the sins, or unnatural desertion of their 
parents, seem to have excluded them, is the object 
of Foundling Hospitals, where public charity pro- 
vides for the reception and comfortable maintenance, 
up to a certain age, of these poor children, who are 
deprived of the blessings of parental love, which we 
are all mercifully bom heirs to in the days of our 
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helplessness. The first establishment of this kind 
was founded at Paris, principally through the exer- 
tions of St. Vincent de Paul, a French priest, dis- 
tinguished by his eminent virtues during the reign of 
Louis the Thirteenth. Since that time, they have 
been established in most of the large towns of 
Europe. 

*' The one we visited yesterday is of recent date, 
and is superintended by nuns, who are denominated 
* Soeurs de la Gharit^.' Though apparently small, it 
is in reality very extensive. We were received and 
conducted all over it by one of the sisters ; and in 
every part we perceived that the strictest attention 
was paid to cleanliness and comfort. The manner 
in which the children are deposited there by their 
unnatural parents is curious. On one side of the 
principal entrance there is an aperture in the wall, 
in which is fixed a kind of circular box, lined with 
velvet, and open on one side : in this box the poor 
child is placed ; it is then pushed round, and by the 
motion rings a bell, which summons the sisters with- 
in ; who instantly receive the infant and place it 
with its fellow-sufferers, in the first room we were 
led into, which is furnished with neat cradles. 
There were not many occupied, as a great number 
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of the children are sent oat to nurse in the country. 
The average number of infants received every month 
is about forty. Is it not almost incredible, dear 
Fanny, that so many mothers should be insensible 
to the strongest tie of nature, or that any misery 
should be great enough to induce them to give up 
the dear delight of nursing and bringing up their 
own children, and to resign to strangers their claims 
to those children's love and affection, which might 
have soothed their sorrows, and have cheered and 
supported them in after years ! 

'* In the next apartment are the beds of the older 
children, which are also perfectly clean and neat. 
From thence we proceeded to another hospital, 
which contains a charity-school, to which the children 
are removed when arrived at a suitable age. For 
this hospital there are also apartments for infirm 
paupers of both sexes, and a madhouse. The 
school was full of children, neatly dressed, and most 
of them very pretty. They were just going to sit 
down to dinner when we entered : their repast was 
served in earthen dishes, and seemed very substan- 
tial, and not deficient in those savoury ingredients of 
most Spanish dishes, oil and garlick. The teachers 
are also ^ Sceurs de la Charite.' On leaving the 
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school we were conducted to that part of the build- 
ing allotted to old women, which is at the very top 
of the house. We found there a large number of 
these poor creatures, many of them so aged as to be 
apparently insensible to all outward circumstances. 
Their beds are placed in two rows along a vast, airy 
dormitory ; and during the day the bedding is rolled 
op, and the foot of the bedstead answers the purpose 
of a table : the old men's apartment is similarly ar- 
ranged. There is a small, but very pretty garden 
attached to the house,, which divides the hospital 
fitom the madhouse ; the latter, of course, we did 
not visit. It, was in tht paHo^ or inner court of this 
hospital, which is remarkaUy handsome, that the 
authorities of Cadiz gave a grand ball to the Duke 
of Wellington, when he paid a visit to this town. 
The reason they gave for this extraordinary selection 
of a place of entertainment^ was, that they could no- 
where else find such a spacious hall as this patio 
formed when covered in : but it is melancholy to 
think of the utter want of feeling which could make 
them even dream of converting the abode of sickness 
and sorrow and madness, into a scene of festivity 
and rejoicing, xegardless of the additional pangs 
these sounds of merriment might inflict on the heart 
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of many a suffering, periiaps dying, fellow-creatare, 
to vbom the presence of joy and social mirth would 
seem but as a mockery of his own desolation. Per- 
haps it would be difficult to find such another 
instance of insensibility, as that exhibited by the 
authorities of Cadiz on this occasion ; but, to apply 
the moral of public events to the minuter circum- 
stances of life, (as little insignificant people like you 
and me, Fanny, must do, if we wish to gather honey 
from the flowers,) let us remember, that in nothing 
is* the influence of religion on the heart so practically 
and constantly shown, as in that consideration for 
the feelings of others, which worldly politeness, how- 
ever refined, can never teach. That, indeed, 
polishes our manners, and smooths down every rug- 
gedness in the exterior which would shock the world ; 
but its effects extend no further : it is only the 
cleansing of the outside of the cup, whilst within 
still exist cold indifference, perhaps even bitterness 
and anger, towards the very objects of this forced 
civility. But the politeness of religion, is charity ; 
that charity which avoids giving offence even to the 
meanest and lowest ; ' which suffereth long and is 
kind,' and which rather passeth beyond than cometh 
short of the golden maxim of Christianity, * Do unto 
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Others as you would be done by/ This is the prin* 
ciple, my dear child, on which we should ever act : 
it will inspire us with kind and gentle feelings, 
and teach us to avoid wounding the feelings of 
others, even when they are incomprehensible to us, 
or when they seem to proceed from foolish or pre- 
judiced notions. Haughtiness and rudeness are 
utterly incompatible with the spirit of our religion, 
which, whilst it influences our thoughts, and words, 
and actions, will only inspire us with charity and 
lore* 

** I have several times mentioned the ' Soeurs de 
la Charit^ ' in this letter, and I now remember that 
you probably know little or nothing about this most 
excellent sisterhood, who are living exemplifications 
of that charity * which goeth about doing good.' I 
have told you that they are an order of nuns, and 
you know that nu^s are women, who, renouncing 
marriage and every human tie, withdraw themselves 
from the world into convents, and there take vows of 
celibacy, (that is, they swear at the altar to remain 
single,) and devote their lives to the worship of Ood. 
All this sounds very well at first ; and tt may natu- 
rally surprise you, that Catholic women alone should 
give such high examples of piety and devotion, 
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whilst in our Protestant communities no convents 
exist But there are other things to be considered 
in this, than what first presents itself to the mind : 
it is too long a discussion to enter upon here, and 
one which, in many points, you would not under- 
stand ; but I think, with a little reflection, you will 
perceive thus far, that many <^ these women in for<* 
Baking the world, must also forsake that career of 
active duties and social usefulness which the Al- 
mighty had allotted them, and the feithful fulfilment 
of which must be more pleasing to Him than a life 
of inactive contemplation. Many, also, are indueed 
to retire to convents by weariness and di^ust of the 
world, where they have met with sorrow and dis- 
appointment; but we should always doubt the 
soundness of that principle which rather leads us to 
flee from our appointed trials, than to encounter 
them with fortitude, and submit to them with meek- 
ness, as to the will of God. When our Saviour said, 
' Take up thy cross and follow me,' he assuredly 
meant, not that we should give up all active duties, 
and retire to worship him in selfish seclusion, but, 
that we should go forth meekly bearing our appointed 
load of sorrow and infirmities, and walk in the steps 
of his active benevolence, trying to bring peace and 
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consolation to our own hearts, by administering it to 
the hearts of our fellow-sufferers. Such is the task 
of these excellent * Soeurs de la Charity/ They too, 
indeed, renounce the vanities and pleasures of the 
world ; but they still cling to the stern path of duty. 
The time they have rescued from the more frivolous 
pursuits of life, is not devoted merely to the cere- 
monies and contemplation of religion, but to tending 
the sick, soothing suffering in every shape in which it 
weighs on human nature, and performing those offices 
of charity which nothing but the sublimest piety could 
prevent being utterly loathsome to women. They, 
too, take vows of celibacy ; but they seek not the in- 
dolent quiet of a convent ; on the contrary, wher- 
ever a nurse, a comforter, a messenger of peace and 
hope is needed, there a ' Soeur de la Charit^' is to be 
found. During the war they attended in every hos- 
pital; and no scene of suffering was dreadful enough 
to intimidate these devoted women, when bent on an 
office of mercy. This holy sisterhood exists in Spain 
as well as in France ; and they have been wisely en- 
trusted in Cadiz with the care of the Foundling-Hos- 
pital and the school attached to it. It was most af- 
fecting to see these women, many of them still young 
and beautiful, who seemed to have renounced all the 
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usual enjoyments of life, and the ties most dear to a 
woman's heart, solely to become the mothers of 
these motherless children; to supply to them the 
place of the parents who had abandoned them ; to 
watch over their helpless infancy, and bear with 
their childish caprices, and guide their young minds 
in the paths of truth and virtue, without one hope 
or thought of earthly reward. But, oh ! how great 
shall be their reward in the world to come, when 
even he who hath given only a cup of cold water to 
these little ones, in Christ's name, shall meet with 
his recompence ! ^ 

** I have written so much at length on this delight- 
ful subject to-day, dear Fanny, that I must defer 
till another time, the account of what more we saw 
in the progress of our sight-seeing. Therefore good- 
bye for the present. 



''Same Day, 3 o*cLock, P. m. 

*' Instead of continuing this letter, I am going to 

send it by Captain C, who is to sail to-night in hife 

yacht for England, and has promised to pay you a 

visit on his way to London, and be the bearer of any 
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letters or parcels to you. So I am truly glad to 
haye an epistle so nearly finished^ and still more so, 
to be able, before I close it, to thank you all for 
your charming packet, which I received only an hour 
ago. I cannot tell you, my dearest mother, or you, 
my little Fanny, how welcome was the sight of your 
writing to me. You must have been some time 
away from those you love, and in a foreign land, to 
know the full delight with which tidings from our 
own dear home are hailed, by those who see no fa- 
miliar faces, and hear none but a strange language 
spoken around them. How glad I am to hear that 
you are all well, and more cheerful than we ex- 
pected — ^that poor grandmamma is no worse, and 
that dear mamma has thus been spared one ad- 
ditional and heavy a£9iction. As for the privation 
to her and to you, in not having come abroad with 
us, I do not know if it is really a matter of great re- 
gret ; for mamma would have had so many incon- 
veniences to put up with, especially after leaving 
Gibraltar, and she is so unused to that sort of thing, 
that I think she would have disliked it very much. 
Besides, we could not have travelled on horseback 
with you two little ones, for even had you been able 
to ride well enough for that purpose, Louisa could 
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never have done it ; so you see, that what we first 
thought a bitter disappointment, was ordered for the 
best, as all things ever are, if we could but teach 
ourselves to think so. 

^^ Your letter, my dear Fanny, was all that I could 
wish, except that I think it better to use no foreign 
expression or sentence, when an equivalent, cls ex- 
pressivcy can be found in our own language. I 
know that many people do it, but I think it is a bad 
habit, as it may not only appear affectation, but it 
also encourages mdolence of mind, when a person is 
really acquainted with two languages; for if you 
find yourself at a loss for a word in the one, instead 
of pausing to seek for it, you supply its place by a 
word from the other, which may happen to occur to 
you at once. Our own language is adequate to ex- 
press all that we can wish to write or say, and we 
should strive, as much as possible, to preserve it in 
its original purity, not mixing and corrupting it with 
foreign idioms. A letter should be plain and simple, 
avoiding any far-fetched ornament of speech, and 
expressing pleasantly and concisely the thoughts 
and events we wish to communicate. There are 
many very different styles of letter-writing, and some 
that are much and justly admired ; but this is the 
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safest rule to follow ; for the epistolary (or letter- 
writing) style, isy of all others, the least capable of 
being imitated, and if it deviates at all from the 
usual track, it should be perfectly original and pe- 
culiar to the writer, who is generally, in that case, 
a clever person. I do not, however, mean to say, 
that you should not try, especially in youth, to form 
your style, by reading the works of those who ex- 
celled in this accomplishment; but, at the same 
time that you learn from them to write with elegance 
and purity, you should be careful not to imitate 
their peculiarities, or aim at any thing more than 
expressing your own ideas easily and unaffectedly. 
With this rather lengthy discourse on letter-writing, 
I must conclude for the present, dearest Fanny. 
Give my best love, as usual, to my dearest mother, 
and my darling Loo, and receive the same yourself, 
believing me ever 

** Your most affectionate 

" Maria." 



LETTER V. 



^ Cadiz, Jan. 2& 

** My dearest Fanny, 

^* I HAVE seen little, since I despatched my last 
letter, worth writing about ; so you must be content 
for once with such occurrences and observations as 
I can collect together for your amusement. None 
of the churches here are remarkable for beauty 
or magnificence, so that my curiosity to see a 
really fine Catholic cathedral has not yet been 
gratified. There is, indeed, an unfinished building 
near the ramparts, which was once intended to be- 
come one of the most splendid cathedrals in Spain, 
but, alas ! there is little chance of its ever being com- 
pleted. It was beg^n during the last century, and 
a certain portion of the treasure which was yearly 
poured into Spain from Mexico, was appropriated to 
the purpose of erecting it ; but since these supplies 
have been cut off by the South American colonies of 
Spain having asserted their independence, the 
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building has been abandoned, and when we visited 
it, the interior was only made use of as a rope- 
walk! 

** We are thinking of leaving Cadiz soon, and 
going to spend a short time at Seville. I can 
now speak Spanish very intelligibly, though, I dare 
say it would amuse you to see me studying my 
speeches for the servants, and sometimes keeping 
them waiting, whikt I am searching for a word in 
the dictionary! I look forward with great de- 
light to our visit to Seville ; as from all that I have 
heard of that fine old city, I think I cannot fail to 
admire and like it. I also expect to be enchanted 
with the scenery on the banks of the Guadal- 
quivir, which river, you know, runs through Cor- 
dova and Seville, and throws itself into the sea, a 
few miles to the north-west of Cadiz. We shall go 
up to Seville in a steamer, which runs between that 
city and Cadiz twice a-week, and we shall therefore 
have a fine view of this far-famed river, whose very 
name excites one's curiosity, for it signifies in Arabic, 
the Oreat River : it was so called by the Moors, 
and it has retained its ancient appellation, like many 
other places and things in Spain. 

Since we have been at Cadiz, my health has made 
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such rapid progress, that I now sometimes venture 
out at night, and have spent several pleasant even- 
ings at different houses here, where nothing could 
exceed the civility, and even * empressemenf with 
which we were received. (I have used a French 
word here, dear Fanny, because we have not, to my 
knowledge at least, an equivalent in English, but I 
would have avoided it if possible.) Last night, we 
were invited, for the first time, to a Spanish tertulia, 
or evening party, and I rejoiced at being able to go, 
as I had yet seen nothing of Spanish society. I 
was struck with the very great difference of manner 
between these foreigners and oursdves. We must 
indeed appear cold and reserved to them, accus* 
tomed as they are to the lively manners and animated 
gesticulation of their own country-people. The con- 
versation also appeared to me much freer than I had 
been used to, or liked to hear, especially from very 
young girls, who, in England, would scarcely be 
considered of an age to appear in society. We had 
some music, and I was delighted with the wild 
beauty of their national songs, and their animated, 
expressive style of singing. I cannot say much for 
the outward appearance of the Spanish gentlemen I 
have seen ; they are a mean«looking race, and have 
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forsaken their picturesque national costume, to dress 
very badly, in the usual European fashion. It is 
only at bull-fights, or on other grand occasions, that 
the majo dress is now worn ; of this you shall here- 
after see a sketch, if I have an opportunity of mak- 
ing one, as I hope, during our stay at Seville. 

The women of every class are in general hand- 
some; that is, they have beautiful eyes, clear, 
dark complexions, with a quantity of fine black 
hair, which is braided across their foreheads. I 
should not like to spend much time with Spanish 
ladies, for their conversation is not such as pleases 
me, and they are too ignorant to be valuable com- 
panions. This ignorance is the natural result of a 
state of civilization too little advanced to make 
female education an object of much attention. Few 
Spanish women receive much education, or, at least, 
what we call such ; and many are left in a state of 
total ignorance, so that it is not unusual that a lady 
should be unable to write her own name ! In Cadiz, 
however, I am told that they rather pride themselves 
in their superior information ; which consists, gene- 
raUy speaking, in reading and writing their own Ian- 
guage tolerably J singing a little, and beiug expert 
in fancy-work ; and some few, perhaps, add a little 
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English or French, but nothing beyond. I doabt if 
they could answer correctly any questions concerning 
the history or geography of their own country, much 
less concerning that of foreign nations. Of course, 
I am speaking here merely of the Andalusians, 
who are the only Spanish women I have had an op- 
portunity of observing, and amongst them, there are, 
no doubt, many exceptions ; but still, from all I hear 
and see, I should think that the standard of female 
education, both moral and intellectual, is very low 
throughout Spain:^rom this account, dear Fanny , you 
may derive a new cause of thankfulness, in that your 
own lot has been thrown in such a different sphere 
of existence, that you are far removed from those 
regions of mental darkness, and placed where every 
path of knowledge is open to you, and you may pos- 
sess every advantage of intellectual cultivation ; con- 
sequently, you have a prospect of greater usefulness 
before you, and the nleans of attaining to a purer 
and better degree of happiness, if you improve those 
advantages rightly, than the ignorant can ever en- 
joy. To teach you how to attain this, has been the 
great object of the pains mamma and I have jointly 
taken for your education. May heaven prosper our 
anxious care, and grant us the happiness of seeing 
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you grow up a truly amiable and sensible woman, 
with such a fund of information , as shall not only 
teach you to be more agreeable in society, but make 
you independent of that society, by the variety of 
your own resources, and extend your sphere of use- 
fulness, by extending your views of life, and your 
means of assisting those who have been less fortu- 
nate, in every way, than yourself. But ever remem- 
ber, my dear child, that a mind really well stored, 
will be free from the affectation or pride of learning ; 
for wherever these exist, they are sure proofs that 
that mind has not yet learnt enough, to know how 
limited, after all, is the sphere of human knowledge. 
Each step that we make in the higher branches of 
science, enforces this humbling truth : the pride of 
intellect and of reason is humbled before the in- 
scrutable mysteries of the universe ; and man, when 
he has done his utmost, must still confess his weak- 
ness and ignorance, and bow in lowly adoration 
before the Almighty Creator, who hath said to the 
human mind, as to the waves of the sea, ' Thus far 
shalt thou go, and no further.' 
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'< Jan. 30. 

*^ The steamer starts for Seville the day after to- 
morrow, but not from hence, as the sea has been so 
rough for some days, that the little vessel, which is 
none of the best constructed, will not venture be- 
yond the mouth of the river. It stopped there yes- 
terday, at a little place called Bonanza, on its return 
from Seville, and will start from thence again, so 
that the passengers must join it there : accordingly, 
we have settled to go to-morrow to Puerto Santa 
Maria, a little town on the opposite side of the bay, 
and from thence proceed by land, the next morning, 
to Bonanza. 

'' I am now going out with papa, to return a few 
visits, before we take leave of * fair Cadiz' and its 
inhabitants, therefore, good-bye, dear Fanny, for 
a while. This short letter must go to-morrow, as I 
do not know when I may have an opportunity of 
sending letters from Seville. Papa has been writing 
himself, so I have nothing to add for him ; but with 
best love to you all, I remain ever, my dearest 
Fanny/ 

'' Your most affectionate sister, 

" Maria Wilson." 
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'' Seirille, March 4. 

^' My dearest Fanny, 

*' I WISH I could make you laugh as much as 
I have laughed myself, since I wrote to you last ; 
but I am afraid I ha?e very little talent for amusing 
description, though I will do my best. We left 
Cadiz, as we had settled, on Tuesday ; but as we 
could not go all the way to Bonanza in one day, we 
did not hurry ourselves, and waited till the after- 
noon, when we crossed the bay in a falua, (or la- 
teen boat with two sails,) and dined and slept at 
Puerto Santa Maria. The view of Cadiz from the 
sea is beautiful, and merits its far-spread fame. The 
long line of princely-looking houses, all dazzlingly 
white, seemed to rise, as it were, from the clear, calm 
waters, and stood out in beautiful relief against the 
deep, blue sky ; and the bright sun shone upon it, 
and gave it the appearance of an enchanted city, 

it seemed so bright and beautiful. I was glad to 
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bid farewell to Cadiz thus, when nothing could dis- 
pel or weaken the impression of beauty it left on my 
mind. I have little to say of Puerto Santa Maria ; 
(or Port St. Mary'Sy as you will find it marked on 
the English map ;) and it has no other title to dis- 
tinction, that I am aware of, but the excellence of 
its bull-fights, which attract many from all parts of 
Andalusia. Small as it is, it looks silent and de- 
serted, and the grass grows in the ill-payed street be- 
fore the posada in which we slept, or rather, passed 
the night without sleeping, thanks to the innu- 
merable legions of fleas, &c., which had invaded 
and taken possession of our beds ! On Wednesday 
morning we hired a calesa, with a good strong 
horse, all bedizened with bells, and many-coloured 
ribbons, and a merry-looking calesero, to convey us 
to Bonanza, where we were to meet the steamer. 
There were many other people who began their 
journey at the same time, for the same purpose ; and 
as this road is not considered very safe, an escort 
was procured, to protect the little caravan from any 
lurking «banditti. It so happened this morning, 
however, that some of the travellers were much more 
alert than others, and, in their hurry to start, had 
departed first, and taken away with them the escort 
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provided for all, without troubling themselves to 
care whether their less-expeditious fellow-travellers 
were robbed and murdered, or not. Great was the 
consternation of the latter, when this act of selfish- 
ness was discovered ; and, as we were amongst the 
latest, by the time we were fairly started, there was 
a long string of calesas before us, all jolting and 
jingling away, as fast as the shouts and blows of the 
drivers could urge their trotting steeds. And now 
there was a race between the crazy vehicles, over 
the wild grassy plain : our calesero was as eager as 
the rest, although it was evident, from his merry 
countenance, that he rather enjoyed the opportunity 
of making a fuss, than feared the consequences of 
remaining so far behind the escort ; and on he drove, 
sometimes seated on the foot-board, and shouting, at 
the top of his voice, one of the wild songs of his na- 
tive hills; sometimes running at his horse's head, 
pulling his ears, and addressing him in a tone of 
comical expostulation at his sluggishness. Ever and 
anon too, when a rising ground forced him for 
awhile to slacken his exertions, he would return to 
us, and relate, with a grave face and subdued tone, 
various tales of robberies and murders committed on 
this very spot, whilst his merry black eye was fixed 
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on us with a mischievous scrutiny, and he seemed to 
chuckle inwardly at every indication of fear he dis- 
cerned, or thought he discerned on our counte- 
nances. Indeed, had we been fewer in number, and 
travelling at night instead of in broad day-light, I 
might have been alarmed ; but papa laughed at the 
idea of any robbers attacking such a numerous 
party, knowing, too, that our escort could not be 
very far distant: so we jolted merrily along, atid 
disappointed all our calesero's efforts to frighten us. 
The country in the immediate vicinity of Puerto 
Santa Maria is very pretty ; but as we proceeded, it 
stretched out into a wild open plain, only broken by 
a few clumps of dark evergreens, or some stunted 
shrubs and huge aloe-bushes scattered here and 
there. The road, or rather the narrow mul&>track, 
for it was nothing better, seemed made purposely to 
try the strength of travellers' nerves, or their powers 
of endurance, for it led undeviatingly through bog 
and through stones, through holes and through 
ditches, of every depth and dimension imaginable. 
Whenever we came to any obstacle of the latter de- 
scription, which might have seemed impassable to 
any other drivers, or, at least, have induced them to 
proceed more carefully, our bold charioteers only set 
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up a louder shout, and urged their steeds to a 
quicker pace, despite the screams and entreaties of 
those travellers Tvho were afflicted with timidity. 
Away sprung the horses over the dreaded chasm, 
and the calesas bounded after them, almost throw- 
ing out, by the shock, their bruised and half-dis- 
located inmates, who had scarce time to recover their 
breath and their places, ere another flying leap sent 
them once more ' into confusion worse confound- 
ed.' We were amongst the last, and the sight of 
all these calesas bounding one after the other, over 
each successive ditch, bells ringing, drivers shout- 
ing, travellers screaming as they bumped up and 
down, was so unutterably ludicrous, that I laughed 
till I could really laugh no more. At length we 
overtook, half-way, the escort and the first detach- 
ment of our caravan ; and after some time lost in 
dispute, and accusation and retort, about our mu- 
tual ill-conduct, the one in being too early, the 
other in being too late, we proceeded together, 
more gently, towards San Lucar, a small town we 
had to pass on our way to Bonanza. Here our 
nerves were once more put to the trial, for the pave- 
ment is such, as those who live in civilized countries 
can form no conception of. As we drove through 
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the narrow streets, with heaps of stones on one side, 
and deep holes on the other, I thought every mo- 
ment that the next jolt must lodge us fairly into the 
latter ; but I miscalculated the strength of our ve- 
hicle, which bore us safely through all perils of hole 
and rut, without either being demolished itself, or, 
what was still more to be feared, demolishing its 
inmates ! Fortunately for us, San Lucar is not a 
a large place, although it possesses the remains of 
an old castle; and we soon reached the sea-beach, 
along which we rolled swiftly and smoothly, till 
we arrived at Bonanza, and the banks of the river. 
Here we dismissed our calesa, and in a few minutes 
found ourselves on board a small dirty steamer on 
the Guadalquivir. And now, dear Fanny, judge of 
my disappointment : — I was gliding over this far- 
famed river, which I had so eagerly wished to see, 
and I looked around for all the beauty which I had 
pictured to myself; but, lo ! no trace of beauty was 
there : the narrow and sluggish stream rolled its 
muddy waters between the low swampy banks ; and 
on each side^ as far as the eye could reach, extended 
a marshy plain, unbroken by tree or shrub, and only 
peopled by herds of wild horses, who, alarmed by 
the hissing sound of our steam-vessel^ scoured away 
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in all directions at our approach. No other sign of 
life, no trace of cultivation met our view, as we 
passed on from one long, monotonous reach of the 
river to another, longer and more devoid of beauty 
still. It was not till we approached Seville that 
the country began to improve : then the banks gra- 
dually rose to a gentle slope; and a few orange- 
groves were planted by the water-side, with small 
white country-houses peeping out here and there, 
from amongst them. Further on, we saw the con- 
vent of San Juan de Alfarache, rising on the 
summit of a hill, well clothed with shrubs and trees ; 
and, at last, Seville itself opened to our sight, with 
its bridges, its gardens, its churches, its ancient pa- 
laces and buildings, and far above all, its lofty Ca- 
thedral, with its tall Moorish tower, all bathed in 
the golden light of the setting sun. At that mo- 
ment, I thought of the Spanish proverb, 

' Quien no ha visto Seviglia 
No na viflto maraviglia ;* 

He who hath not seen Seville, 
Hath not Been a marvel ; 

and it seemed no exaggeration. But darkness soon 
succeeded to the glowjng sunset ; and as we landed 
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at a flight of steps, which leads up to one of the 
public walks, and entered a rickety hackney- 
coach, some part of my admiration for Seville was 
dispelled, by the merciless jolting over the execra- 
ble pavement, which we endured during our short 
drive to the posada ; where we were overjoyed to 
find food for our hungry stomachs, and rest for 
our aching bones, after the fatigues of this long 
day's journey. 

" I hope, dear Fanny, that you follow me on the 
map whilst I tell you of our travels from one place 
to another, and that you show little Louisa where 
these places are situated ; for otherwise my letters 
must be useless, and often unintelligible to you ; and 
this would be most vexatious to me, as, though so 
far away, I still wish, by this means, to amuse and 
be of use to my dear little sisters. Besides, when 
we meet again, we can talk over together all I have 
seen, and you will know almost as much about the 
places we have visited as I do. 

'' When I got tired, the other day, of looking at 
the flat banks, and muddy waters of the river, I 
went down into the cabin, and read part of a History 
of Seville, which I brought with me for the purpose 
of learning all the facts concerning this celebrated 
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city, before I visited the monuments of its ancient 
splendour, that the one might assist me in fixing the 
other in my memory. Some of these general facts 
I will now write down for you, before I go on to tell 
you of the public buildings or ancient monuments 
we shall see here. I believe you already know, my 
dear Fanny, that many hundred years ago, Seville 
was the capital of the Moorish empire in Spain, and 
that it was not till the Moors were driven from 
thence that Granada became the seat of their go- 
vernment, and retained that distinction till Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, King and Queen of Spain, 
forced them to abandon that last strong hold, and 
finally expulsed them from Spain, in the sixteenth 
century. It was two centuries previous to this 
event, that Seville was wrested from the Moors by 
Ferdinand the Third, or St. Ferdinand, as he has 
since been called. It then became for some time 
the capital of Spain, and the court resided there 
many years; but, at length, it was transferred 
to Madrid, and Seville decreased in wealth and 
magnificence, though not in importance, according 
to the estimation of its inhabitants, who hold it as 
the last refuge of all that is ancient and noble in 
Spain. 
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'' The grandees of Seville are amongst the 
proudest nobility of the kingdom , and look down 
with the contemptuous prejudice of feudal times, 
on all who follow any profession but that of arms, 
or cannot boast, like themselves, that the sangre 
azul (literally blue blood, but as we should express 
it, the noble blood) flows in their veins, untainted 
by any plebian mixture. This pride of birth, found- 
ed on no individual merit, is, alas ! but two common 
in other and more enlightened countries than Spain. 
I need scarcely point out to you, my dear Fanny, 
the folly, the utter vanity, of that pride of mere 
worldly distinctions which death, sooner or later, 
must consign to oblivion. Let us then dismiss the 
subject, with a humble prayer, that our own minds 
may never be led thus astray by the noxious influ- 
ence of pride. And now, dearest, I must say good- 
night, and God bless you. 

*^ Ever your most affectionate sister, 

«M. W." 



LETTER VII. 



'< Seville, Feb. 9th. 

" My dearest Fanny, 

" There is so much to say and to do in 
this place that I am afraid I shall forget half I have 
to say. 

" We might spend the whole day sight-seeing, if 
we wished it ; but it is a very fatiguing pleasure, 
and, as we have plenty of time, we set about it very 
leisurely, and see a little every day. 

" When I tell you Seville is a very fine city, you 
must not picture to yourself fine, broad, straight 
streets, with large regular squares, and handsome, 
well-kept public buildings, and a general air of 
opulence visible in the houses and shops, such as 
you would expect to see in a fine city in England. 
You would find nothing of all this here. In conse- 
quence of the heat of the climate, the streets are 
very narrow, so much so that it would sometimes 
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be difficult to pass by a loaded male, and, as in all 
ancient cities, they are also winding and irregalar. 
The exterior of the hoases promises little, and the 
shops display no signs of riches; neither are the 
plazcLSy or open squares, vast or regular ; but the 
public buildings with which some of them are 
adorned are indeed truly beautiful ; though, owing 
to the characteristic negligence of the Spaniards, 
they are ill kept, and even in some places suffered 
to fall into decay. 

'' But nevertheless Seville is a beautiful city, and 
the spirit of poetry and romance, and the remem- 
brance of the deeds of former days throw such a 
halo over its time-worn monuments, that one can- 
not wish for one improvement of modem times. 

" The first object of attraction to every traveller, is 
the CathedraL This beautiful building was origi- 
nally a mosque, (or Mahometan place of worship,) 
built when the Moors were in possession of Seville, 
by one of their most famous architects. But on 
their expulsion, it was converted into a Christian 
church, and its interior arrangements consequently 
very much altered. 

'^ Still the pillars and arches remain such as they 
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were, and the Arabesque ornaments are in many 
parts untouched. 

*^ One of the principal entrances to the Cathedral, 
is through a large open court, called El Patio de 
las Neranjas, (or court of Oranges,) from its being 
filled with beautiful orange-trees, now in full blos- 
som. There is a handsome fountain in the middle 
of this court, and a weeping-willow overshadows it 
with its branches, and makes this spot the coolest I 
have yet found in Seville ; and in no place could the 
green grass, growing round the fountain, the shade 
and delightful perfume of the orange-trees be better 
appreciated than here, when, after walking through 
the hot, ill-paved streets, one at length enters this 
court, and enjoys the luxury of resting under their 
shade. 

" The architecture of ^e different parts of the 
Cathedral, that stretch along three sides of this 
court, is most beautiful ; and were it not for impa- 
tience to view the interior, one could be well satisfied 
to remain for hours here, and find full employment 
for all one's admiring faculties. 

" As you enter the Patio de las Neranjas, the 
body of the Cathedral is before you ; and to the left, 
a lower building, containing the library ; high above 
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which is seen the lofty square tower of Moorish ar- 
chitecture, on which the richest Arabesque carving 
has been profusely lavished. 

. " This tower, well known throughout Spain by 
the name of the Giralda, (which it has retained from 
its Moorish founders,) is universally admired as one 
of the most beautiful of the Moorish remains in An- 
dalusia; and justly does it claim this admiration; 
for, from whatever point of view it is seen, whether 
from the court beneath, or when turning down 
one of these winding streets, the Cathedral comes 
unexpectedly to view ; or, when seen from a 
distance, rising boldly above the mass of surrounding 
buildings and the spires of numerous churches, the 
Giralda still arrests the attention, and claims the ad- 
miration even of those who, like myself, know no- 
thing of the beauties of architectural proportion be- 
yond what is pleasing to the eye. 

'< I am afraid I shall have little opportunity of 
drawing while I am here, but I have made one little 
sketch from the Patio de l(is NeranjaSy and I hope 
that, even from that, you will be able to form some 
idea of the beauty of the edifice ; but, without even 
such help as that can aflford, to give you any notion 
of the interior is what I despair of doing, for, I am 
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too unskilled in description, to render in words^ the 
tenth part of the magnificence, which it might baffle 
a painter's art to represent in worthy colours. 

"When we first went in, it was evening: fhe 
western sun shone through the stained windows, 
and threw a rich glow of light on the marble pave- 
ment, and illuminated, at broken intervals, the lofty 
pillars. From the place where I stood, the prin- 
cipal entrance was at a great distance, and through 
the long perspective of arches, the stately doorway 
seemed a low and narrow aperture. Every step I 
took increased my admiration ; and the beautiful sim- 
plicity of the architecture, unencumbered with one 
useless ornament ; the vastness of the edifice, through 
which silence now reigned uninterrupted, save by 
the tread of our footsteps, as they were echoed 
through the aisles ; the whole effect, in short, was 
one of grandeur, amounting to a sublimity I could 
scarcely have believed to belong to any work of 
man! 

" Before I enter into any detail, it will perhaps be 
as well to give you some general idea of the interior 
distribution of a Roman Catholic church, or my de- 
scriptions might only puzzle you. 

" In our churches, you know, there is but one 

II 
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altar, or communion-table, at which the sacrament 
is administered ; but in the Catholic religion^ where 
the worship of the Virgin Mary, and the saints is 
enjoined, they also have altars appropriated to their 
service in the churches, and the laiger the building, 
the greater number of these small chapels, dedicated 
to an inferior worship, do they contain. In this Ca- 
thedral the number is immense, and on all these al- 
tars lights are perpetually burning; and you can sel- 
dom pass through the church without seeing some 
devout persons (though mistaken in their devotions) 
offering up their prayers at the shrine of the Holy 
Virgin, or some patron saint. 

" When we see or read of these things, how 
should we rejoice, my dear Fanny, that the light 
of the Reformation has long dispelled such super- 
stition from our churches, and that we only bow 
before the altar of the Almighty Creator, and implore 
the aid of One Intercessor to mediate for us at the 
throne of Grace ! 

" In some other points of difference that exist be- 
tween the interior arrangement of the Catholic 
church and ours, I think the former have the advan- 
tage. For instance, no pews or fixed seats, of any 
kind, fill up the space, and, as is the case in most 
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of our cathedrals, spoil the effect of that part of the 
building, where the daily service is performed : here 
no seats of any kind are allowed, and the people sit 
or kneel on the pavement, a fashion, which by 
custom, is less fatiguing to them than to us, as, 
even in their houses, Spanish women will often pre- 
fer the floor to a chair. The effect of this prohibition 
in the Cathedral, is to heighten the impression of 
vastness and grandeur that strikes you, as you gaze 
round the building, and the choir alone, in the cen- 
tre of the middle aisle, interrupts your view. 

*^ The principal, or high altar, as it is called, is 
placed opposite the choir ; and here words would fail 
me, to detail the magnificence of the ornaments with 
which it is loaded, or to explain to you the use or 
intention of half the things which are there dis- 
played. All I can tell you is, that they form alto- 
gether a splendid sight, fit for the gorgeous cere- 
monies that constitute so conspicuous a part of the 
Roman Catholic service. If, as I told you, lights 
were continually burning before the other altars, 
here, while mass is performed, numberless tapers are 
blazing in massive gold and silver candlesticks. Nor 
are these ever all extinguished ; but even when all is 
silent, and the service of the day is over, they still 

H 2 
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burn on to illuminate the magnificence of the 
shrine. 

'* Did you, my dear Fanny, understand any thing 
about painting, I should delight in giving you an 
account of the beautiful pictures, of which the best 
artists of Spain have left a rich legacy to this cathe- 
dral ; but I am afraid this subject would have no in- 
terest for you now : some years hence you may listen 
with more pleasure to my poor description of some 
of the finest efforts of art. 

" Thus, I think, I have told you all that I have 
yet seen, that is likely to interest you. I will only 
add, that some of the old stained windows in this 
Cathedral are among the finest in Europe : the mo- 
dern ones are also very beautiful, and perhaps a 
connoisseur only, would, at first, distinguish them 
from the others. 

** Another day, we are to visit the vestry, the 
chapter-house, and the library, all containing ob- 
jects of curiosity and interest, which you shall not 
fail to hear an account of in due time. 

" For the present, adieu." 
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"Feb. 10th. 
** We took a delightful walk this evening through 

the public gardens, that were crowded with people, 

and very gay. Though perhaps, to say the truth, so 

numerous an assemblage of people, of various ranks, 

in any other country, would have presented a still 

gayer appearance; for the great predominance of 

black in the national dress of the ladies detracts here 

from the liveliness of the scene. However, Spanish 

women are very fond of bright colours when they do 

not interfere with their national costume : a bright 

red or yellow shawl is their delight, to contrast with 

their black-fringed dresses, and show off to the best 

advantage the beauty of their lace-veils. 

'^ The smartest ladies wear white veib, but I pre- 
fer the black, and think it more becoming to their 
dark complexions and black hair. Whether black 
or white, this veil, or mantilla, fastened in front with 
a large brooch, or some natural flowers, is perhaps, 
the prettiest head-dress in the world, and makes our 
ungraceful bonnets more ungraceful still from com- 
parison. 

'^ In Seville, there is such a predilection for the 
national costume, that no person is allowed to enter 
the Cathedral without being most strictly dressed 
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d VEspagnol; and even in the streets, when I ventur- 
ed one day to exhibit my poor English bonnet, I was 
hooted at by all the boys, and one of them even 
pelted me ! At least we must confess, that they 
show some taste in their incivilization ! 

'' There are two principal public gardens at Se- 
yille; the Christina and las DeUdasi the latter 
is a delightful shady wood, or very extensive shrub- 
bery, cut with many paths, and here and there 
benches and odd-looking summer-houses, where 
the walkers may rest, and forget the heat and dust 
they have come through to reach this refreshing 
spot, which well deserves its name. 

''The Christina is open to carriages and horse- 
men, as well as to foot-passengers; and one de- 
lightful drive extends the whole length of it, along 
the bank of the river, and is shaded by tall trees : 
the rest of the garden is divided into different walks 
and avenues, which in the evening are crowded with 
the middle and lower classes ; but the fashionables 
restrict themselves within narrower bounds, limiting 
their walk to one broad terrace of the Christina, but 
elevated by a flight of steps, above the more vulgar 
paths, which it overlooks, with their gay crowds. 
This terrace is beautifully situated: from thence 
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one can discover all that is most worth seeing in 
Seville.— The Naval College of St. Elmo, and the 
stately Cathedral, bound it to the north and east ; 
whilst on the other side are seen the public gardens, 
the river, and the famous Torre del Oro on its banks, 
built to receive the treasure that poured in, in former 
days, from the new-discovered world. 

''The Salon is the name given to this terrace, 
and a most appropriate one it is, for, in truth, it re- 
sembles a large public drawing-room, where the 
best company in Seville hold their nightly assem- 
blies, without the form of an invitation ; and very 
pleasant it is, no doubt, to those who there meet all 
their friends and acquaintances : but to those who 
have neither of these inducements to remain, such a 
crowd soon becomes disagreeable ; and as papa and 
I were in this melancholy case, we only took a few 
turns up and down, and then regained our carriage, 
and rattled home as fast as the bad pavement would 
permit. 

" Before, however, we bid farewell to the Salon, 
I must mention an ancient custom, which I first wit- 
nessed there this evening, and which struck me as 
very impressive, both from its venerable antiquity, 
and its religious intention. 
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'< It was near sunset when we mounted the steps 
of the Salon, and joined the gay crowd, where 
everybody seemed intent upon amusement, talking 
and laughing, seemingly without a serious thought. 
But soon, the sun sunk beneath the horizon, and as 
the clear, loud bells of the churches and convents 
sounded the Oradon, (or evening prayer,) every con- 
versation was instantly stopped; the busy hum of 
voices was hushed; those who had been walking 
stood still, those who were seated rose up ; every 
man uncovered his head, and all remained motion- 
less and silent for some minutes, till the bells ceased, 
and their loud peal died away on the air : then every 
thing became as it was before ; hats were replaced, 
walking and conversation resumed, and stir and 
noise took the place of silence and respect. 

^* This strange custom is like so many other things 
in Spain — a relic of its ancient Moorish inhabitants ; 
with whom it was (as now it is among their de- 
scendants of the same faith) a truly religious cere- 
mony. 

^'In the Mahometan religion, five stated pe- 
riods for prayer are enjoined during the course of 
the day, and sun-set is one of these consecrated 
hours ; and a priest then mounts to the summit of 
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the tower of the mosque, and calls all the faithful to 
prayer. On hearing this summons, every Mussulman 
is enjoined to fall upon his knees, with his face to- 
wards Mecca, and recite his evening orison. 

'* Thus we have little difficulty in tracing to this 
origin, the custom I have mentioned as still pre- 
vailing, spite of time and change, in Seville, where^ 
in days long gone by, the Moslem call to prayer has 
so often sounded from the summit of the Giralda. 
Though altered now in form and in spirit, yet there 
is something indescribably impressive in this evening 
ceremony, in the sight of every being in an animated 
crowd, suddenly pausing, in the midst of amusement 
and worldly conversation, as the bell tolls the hour 
of prayer ! And though with many, nay, with the 
greatest number, this may be a mere matter of 
form and habit, yet some, amidst the crowd, may 
then recal their wandering thoughts, and during 
those few moments of calm, may offer up to heaven 
a silent thanksgiving for the blessings of another 
day ! I love to think, at least that with many, it is 
so ; and if such indeed be the case, who would be 
the first to blame the traditions, even of a strange 
and erring religion, for leaving in a Christian coun- 
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try, a custom that marks the return of one moment 
of thanksgiving and prayer. 

'* I have just been reading over this letter, my 
dearest Fanny ; and at first, I was afraid that some 
of my reflections were litde suited to your age : in 
truth, I often forget, while I am writing these long 
letters to you, how very young you still are ; and I 
dream that you are really become the friend and 
companion I trust, in a few years hence, to find in 
my dear sister ; and with this pleasing fancy, I let 
my pen run on. Yet, on second thoughts, I do not 
think it is often guilty of overstepping its due 
bounds, or that my reflections are ever such as 
should be beyond your comprehension, if you read 
my letters attentively, and with a wish to enter into 
the feelings that give rise to them ; and that my 
letters always claim such attention from my own 
dear little Fanny, I will not for a moment doubt.*' 



"Feb. 13th. 

^' This morning, finding myself more courageously 

disposed than usual, I ventured to mount a hired 

horse, of whom report spoke well, but who had 
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never before been honoured with carrying a lady. 
He was a rough, hard-mouthed animal, with a long 
tail and shaggy mane, and rather inclined-to stum- 
ble on a bad road, and to kick on a good one ; but 
nevertheless, he was sufficiently quiet for me to 
manage him, and we took a very pleasant ride in 
spite of all his faults. 

** Our object was to make a circuit of the town, 
outside the walls. Soon after leaving the gates, we 
passed the house where the great navigator, Chris- 
topher Columbus, spent the last few years of his 
life. There is nothing remarkable about it ; but the 
memory of a truly great man serves, better than 
splendour or art, to throw interest over the meanest 
tenement he once inhabited ! 

" The walls of Seville are very old : I believe they 
were mostly built by the Romans,, when that pow- 
erful people were in possession of most of the Span- 
ish provinces, called by them Iberia. The position 
of an ancient Roman camp is also to be traced, at a 
short distance from the walls ; and a beautiful aque- 
duct, that brings water from a great distance to 
Seville, is another relic of those ' conquerors of the 
world,' who, however, to their praise, left behind 
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them in each conquered country many such noble 
memorials of their power. 

<< Before we re-entered the town, we passed the 
burial-ground, which here, as in Cadiz, struck me 
as very strange. The graves are not dug in the 
earth, as they are in other countries ; but a wall, 
many feet thick, is built on consecrated ground, 
and in this wall, deep cells are left open, at regular 
intervals, into which the coffins are placed, and the 
entrance being then walled up, the inscription or 
name is written on a brass plate, and fixed against 
the enclosed cell. 

'*It is perhaps foolish to care in what manner 
our mortal remains are disposed of, when the spirit 
that gave them life is fled ; but it is a weakness 
which I cannot entirely divest myself of; and it is 
more soothing to me to think that, when I tread 
this earth no more, I shall not be immured in one of 
these artificial graves, but may sleep in peace, be- 
neath the green sod of one of our village church- 
yards, where the flowers I loved in life, may blossom 
over my grave, and some who were most dear may 
come and sit at evening, and think of the days that 
are gone. These were my thoughts a few short 
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months ago, when, as you know, dearest Fanny, I 
little hoped to see the smiling prospect of life open 
once more, and lengthen to my sight! Had I 
then been in Spain, I could not, I think, have looked 
at these sepulchral walls with the same feeling with 
which I often gazed on the spot that might soon be 
my last resting-place, in the old cburch-yard of dear 
Hillington 1 And yet all this is but ' vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit,' as the wise man of old pronounced all 
our earthly cares to be. Had the Almighty given forth 
the decree, and recalled the life he had given me, 
what need had I to care for the fate of this frail 
mould of clay, that must one day return — * earth to 
earth' — to the dust from whence it was formed ! 
And now that the scene is changed, that I feel within 
me the promise of new life, whilst I rejoice in the 
prospect, let me think of the grave, not with vain 
and worldly thoughts, but as deeply meditating on 
that other world, to which the grave is but the por- 
tal, and where the care of this mortal frame shall dis- 
turb me no more* 

** It is very late, dear Fanny, and you have 
no doubt long been sleeping while I sat up to 
write to you. I must now follow your example, a^ 
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soon as I have closed this long letter, with many 

messs^es of love to dearest mamma and Louisa. 

God bless you, my dear child, and all around 

you. 

" Ever your most affectionate sister, 

" Maria Wilson." 
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" ScviUe, Feb. 17th. 

** My dear litde Fanny, 

" I CANNOT tell you how much we wished 
for you this morning, when we visited the Alcazar, 
or ancient Moorish palace ; for I am sure you 
would have been as delighted with it as I was : but 
that could not be, so I must try my best to transport 
you there in fancy. 

" When we arrived at the gate, we found that the 
man who shows the palace was out, so we went first 
into the gardens. These are perfectly delightful I 
groves of orange and lemon-trees, loaded with fruit 
and flowers, mingled with the myrtle and pome- 
granate; in the midst, a little pavilion, paved with 
different coloured tiles, and shaded with the luxu- 
riant branches of roses and jessamine that clustered 
round its pillars, and filled the air with perfume. 

" Thousands of flowers filled the borders, that 
were edged with box ; (a scarce plant in Spain, and 
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therefore valued ;) and innumerable fountains and 
jets-d'eau played amongst them, adding much to 
the beautiful effect of the whole. 

'^ Along one side of the garden runs an open gal- 
lery, built by the emperor Charles the Fifth, on the 
top of which is a broad terrace, from whence a most 
extensive view of the town and its environs is en- 
joyed. We walked there for a few minutes, and 
then went into the palace. 

** Here the barbarous taste of the modern Spa^ 
niards shines conspicuously. The beautifully carved 
and gilded walls are now whitewashed, and every 
trace of former ornament defaced, in some of the 
finest rooms. The lofty ceilings alone are un- 
touched, (probably because it would have given them 
the trouble of erecting a scaffolding to disfigure 
them,) and these show by their magnificence what 
the whole must once have been. 

'' Of all that they could reach, the Spaniards have 
only spared the Asulejos that ornament the walls 
to about the height of three feet round every room. 
These Asulejos are formed of small pieces of dif- 
ferent coloured tiles, disposed in various patterns, 
displaying the usual taste, seen in every Arabesque 
design. The floors are done in the same manner, and 
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the whole effect is very pretty and very coolf the 
great object in this climate. 

''The Spaniards imitate the Aaulyos, and all 
their rooms are ornamented in the same manner ; but 
they differ in this, that instead of being entirely 
composed of small pieces of tile, like the Moorish, 
their Asulejos are made of square tiles, painted in 
different colours. 

" The Hall of the Ambassadors is the largest and 
most lofty in the palace, and is still very beautiful, 
in spite of all that the Spaniards have done to dis- 
figure it. Each end of the hall is parted off with 
three light arches, which now, alas I are filled up 
with glass-doors. The ceiling rises into a beautiful 
dome, elaborately sculptured and gilded, and be- 
neath, a light gallery runs round the hall. 

** A great part of the sculpture has been here 
taken down from the walls at a certain height, and 
its place filled by a series of portraits of the present 
race of Spanish kings. 

'*It is remarkable that all the pillars in the Al- 
cazar are of Roman architecture ; which is accounted 
for, by supposing that the Moors brought them from 
Italica, an old Roman town, the ruins of which are 
still to be seen, a few miles from Seville. 
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*'Befiare we left the pahoe, we Ungeieil some 
minateB in the Patio ; whoee colonnade and marUe 
fountain are wcMrthy of the lesl of the buihlios^, such 
as it must have be^i befoie modem barbamn> de- 
faced its ancioit splendoar. 

** From the Akanur, we diore Ogsi to the coavent 
of 2a Caridad^ then to that of Ae CaiHichin fiiais, 
outside the town, both of which are lich in beantM 
pictures of the Spanish masters, but mostly of Mu- 
rillo; and scanty as my biowledge is on this sub* 
jecty I was truly delighted with what I saw^ espe- 
cially with MuriUo'9 beautiful productions. 

" This cdebrated painter was a native of Sevitte, 
and bora in 1613. He ranks among the first, if in* 
deed he is not the first, of all the Spanish arti^; 
and wdl may his native city be proud of the works 
of genius with which he has enriched her churches 
and convents 

« It may surprise you, dear Fanny, who are ac- 
customed only to the extreme simplicity q[ our 
diurches, to hear of pictures being deemed a suitable 
ornament for those of this country : bult so they are 
considered by Roman Catholics; and the suUmest 
efibrts of the great Italian and Spanish, masters weie 
dedicated to embellish different cathedrals and con- 
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yento. Hence the subjects of their finest pictures are 
taken from the BiUe or the lives of the saints." 



"Feb. 20th. 

« 

^< We have again spent a whole day sight-seeing, 
and with a bri^ account of that, I think I shall end 
all I have to say of Seville, and my next description 
will he of a different kind :— of travellmg, like the 
&if damsels of ^ oldai times/ on a gentle palfrey, 
through smiling valleys and forests wild ; over plains 
and steep mountain-paths ; pausing for rest or re- 
freshment under the shade of the * greenwood tree.' 

^^ Do not think me ^ gaae daft^' as our old Scotch 
nurse used to say. Seriously, my dear Fanny, I 
hope very soon to spend four or five days in this 
manner, as we propose extending our tour as far as 
Grenada, and from thence back to Gibraltar, where 
we hope to embark for England. 

^' I cannot tell you how much pleasure I antici- 
pate from this excurrion. If the Alcazar pleased us 
so much, how shall we be delighted with the Al- 
hambra ! the proudest memorial of oriental splen- 
dour in Spain, around which poetry and romance 
have for ages hung their magic spdls. 

I 2 
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But I forget, dear Fanny, that your imagination 
has not, like mine, been kindled by the poetic le- 
gends of this enchanted palace; therefore, till I 
really wander amidst its now deserted halls, I will 
cease my rhapsody, and proceed to describe to you 
rationally what I have seen here. 

^' Let us then once more pass through the Patio 
de las Neranjas, and enter the Cathedral ; and having 
paid our tribute of admiration to its beauty, we will 
pass on to one of the smaller chapels, to see its trea- 
sures. 

** These consist (besides the relics, of which I shall 
speak presently) chiefly in crosses, candlesticks, 
vases of every kind, and ornaments for the altars, of 
every size and value, but all gold or silver, and some 
of them sparkling with precious stones. 

" Far the most beautiful thing among this rich 
collection was what they call the Custodia, This 
is entirely made of pure silver, in the shape of a 
small open octagon temple, some feet in height, and 
divided into several stages, each supported by pil- 
lars : the whole is crowned with a beautifully carved 
dome, round which are several exquisitely finished 
statues of saints; the whole in perfect proportion, 
and both design and execution faultless. 
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** The Custodia is used only once in the course of 
the year, in one of the ceremonies that are performed 
during Passion-weeky when the box containing tlie 
Host (or consecrated wafer, which is substituted in 
the Roman Catholic church for the sacramental 
bread) is placed in it for three days ; and during 
this time, the Custodia itself is placed within a 
wooden structure, of exactly the same form, but of 
gigantic size, reaching up to the roof of the middle 
aisle of the Cathedral. This Monument^ as it is 
called, is painted and varnished, to look like yellow 
marble; and during the whole time that it con* 
tains the Custodia and the Host, upwards of 
three hundred silver lamps are kept burning in it, 
day and night ; and a man actually remains, during 
the three days, on each stage of the Monument, 
to trim the lights. I am told that nothing can 
exceed the splendour of this illumination in the 
Cathedral at night* Now the Monument is taken 
to pieces, and put away, till its annual season of 
magnificence returns. 

** I shall give you but a short account of the 
curiosities that we were shown in the deposits of 
relics ; for I really saw nothing that deserved that 
name, except the old golden key of the city, which 
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the last Moorish king was forced to deliver to Per* 
dinand the Third, when the latter inarched as con* 
queror into Seville. The remainder of the boasted 
stock of relics consisted of the nsaal heap of trivial 
and worthless things, that have so long been used 
by the Catholic priesthood as instruments to keep 
alive the credulity of the people ; such as various 
bones of saints, supposed pieces of the true cross, or 
thorns from our Saviour's crown; to which some 
tale of miracle or wonder is attached, to impose on 
the credulous- and ignorant. We turned with plea- 
sure from these to the library; which contains a 
very large collection of books ; but, alas 1 it has re- 
ceived few modem additions. Old manuscripts and 
missals (one of them most beautifully illuminated) 
were not wanting. We were also shown here the 
ponderous sword Ferdinand wore on the eventful 
day of the first conquest of Seville, and which he 
long wielded with such success against the infidels, 
that he was deemed after his death to be worthy of 
canonization. 

*' In the Chapter-house (or hall where the chapter 
of the Cathedral assemble) are some of Murillo's 
finest pictures, which we spent some time in ad- 
miring, and left with regret" 
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<< Feb. 22nd. 

** This letter must go to-morrow, dear Fanny, so 
I am forced to close it before I know if our journey 
to Grenada is quite fixed: however, I trust there 
will be nothing to prevent it, and that my next let- 
ter will be dated from thence ; so prepare yourself 
for something very entertaining* I say nothing for 
papa : I know he has been writing a volume himself; 
and I close mine with fondest love to you all Be- 
lieve me, my dearest Fanny, 

** Your very affectionate sister, 

^» M. W." 

" P. S. With this letter I enclose a little sketch 
of some Spanish peasants, that I made this morning. 
The Woman is seated on the hamuga, or common 
saddle, always used in this country. If we go to 
Grenada I shall ride in the same manner, as it is 
much less fatiguing, for travelling, than a side- 
saddle.*' 



LETTER IX. 



<" Sevffle, Feb. 25th* 
" My dearest Fanny, 

*^ You will be surprised to receive another 
letter dated from hence, when, according to the ar* 
rangements I told you of in my last, we should be 
half-way on our road to Grenada. But, alas ! all 
my hopes of a journey over the mountains on horse- 
back, and of visiting that celebrated city, were 
speedily crushed, by the reports of cholera having 
spread over all that part of the country we wished 
to visit : papa has therefore prudently given up all 
thoughts of proceeding any further ; and we shall, in 
a few days, turn our reluctant steps to the southward, 
and return to Cadiz. I hope you will duly pity my 
disappointment, which brings however one conso- 
lation with it, that our tour being thereby shortened, 
we shall rejoin you much sooner than we had ex- 
pected to do. We shall lose no time in Cadiz, but 
immediately proceed to Gibraltar, in hopes of meet- 
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ing the Malta packet there, and securing a pas- 
sage in her. How I rejoice, dearest, in this near 
prospect of seeing you all again ; of returning to you 
in the full enjoyment of health and strength ! — bless- 
ings which, but a few months ago, I dared not hope 
ever to possess again. Oh ! how can I be sufficiently 
thankful to the great and merciful Giver of this aild 
every other good gift ! 

*^ 1 shall leave Seville with much regret ; for we 
have been as kindly received here as at Cadiz, by 
those to whom we brought letters ; and many others, 
who had no reason for their hospitality, but the wish 
of showing kindness to strangers. 

*^ With all their faults, and they have many, from 
nature and education, the Spaniards seem a kind- 
hearted and generous people; and this latter quality 
has led to a custom which is often very embarrassing 
to strangers. Whatever you may chance to admire 
in a Spanish house, is instantly offered to your ac- 
ceptance, or, as it is expressed in Spanish, is placed 
at your disposal; and before your visit is concluded, 
the house itself, and all that it contains ; the gar« 
dens, the grounds, and the possessors to boot, are 
all 'laid at your feet,* and you are begged, in the 
most urgent manner, to consider them as your own ! 
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AU this is v«ry embarrassbg, till you are aware that 
it is a mere matter of form^ which it is necessary to 
go through on all similar occasions, and various lu- 
dicrous mistakes have arisen, from strangers mis- 
taking this unmeaning strain of compliment for 
truth, and accepting, in good earnest, the various 
things- which were only offered as a matter of polite- 
ness. But in several instances I have known these 
offers to be sincere, and made with a real desire to 
show kindness and hospitality, such as in other 
countries is seldom to be met with. 

^'The society in Seville seems altogether of a 
higher^class than that of Cadiz : the latter city being 
almost wholly inhabited by a busy, money-getting 
set of merchants, who have little time to devote to 
the pleasures and refinements of life; whilst the 
former, as I have already told you, is the resi- 
dence of some of the proudest and most ancient 
nobility of Spain, who here entrench themselves, 
amidst the recollections of their hereditary great- 
ness, against the inroads of newer families, with 
which they accuse the court itself of being overrun ! 

<<The general and favourite diversion of all 
classes in this, as in most other Spanish towns, is 
the bull-fight :---even ladies take pleasure in assisting 
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at these barbarouB exhibitions; and many of our 
Spanish friends tried to persuade me to witness one 
of them ; but I resolutely refused to join in such an 
unfeminine diversion. Papa, faowerer, went there, 
and as I think you wfll be interested by it, I will re- 
peat to you the description he gave me of the bull- 
fight, on his return. 

<< < The Plaza de Toras, or arena for bull-fights 
in Seville, is one of the finest in Spain. It is sur* 
rounded with seats, rising one above the other, be- 
neath an open gallery, all of which were crowded 
yesterday with people of every degree, in their gala 
dresses ; — the ladies in their graceful costume, with 
fresh flowers in th^r hair, and gay fans, in their 
hands, which they play with mcessantly ; — the gen- 
flemen, many of thorn for that day^ in the ancient 
majo dress ;^-the common people in their picturesque 
costume ; and each and all talking, laughing^ and 
gesticulating, in delighted expectation of the coming 
exhibition. At length the o^m^^^e, or civil governor 
of Seville, having taken his place in his large box, 
beneath the gallery, the pageant began. First tn* 
tered six mules gaily dressed with ribbons and bells, 
and harnessed to a kind of hurdle, on which the bull 
is carried off after his death. Next followed the 
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chuloSj or men on foot, in tight silk dresses, and 
bearing small purple flags, with which they irritate 
the bull : these were succeeded by the picadors, or 
men on horseback, each cased in an armour of cork, 
and armed with a long lance, making their gaily-ca- 
parisoned horses caper and prance, as they passed 
in procession before the assistente^s box. And now, 
the mules having left the arena, the signal was given 
for the entrance of the bull. The chulos ranged 
themselves along the wooden palisade, which sepa- 
rates the lower seats from the arena ; the horsemen 
drew up at equal distances, opposite the door which 
was to admit their adversary, and put their lances 
in rest* For a moment there was a dead silence : 
every voice was hushed, every fan was still, and all 
eyes were bent, with eager expectation, on the closed 
door. At length it opened, and the bull, chafed al- 
ready with restraint and confinement, rushed into 
the arena : for an instant he stood motionless in the 
midst of the^.open space, gazing, half in anger, half 
in wonder, at the sea of human faces around ; then 
pawing the ground with his fore-feet, he ran with his 
head down against the &TSt picadar^ who awaited the 
shock, motionless as a statue, and received the fu- 
rious animal on the point of his lance. Wounded, 
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and foiled of his purpose, the bull now turned to at- 
tack his next enemy, but he was met by a legion of 
chulos, who waved their purple flags before his eyes, 
and evaded his attacks by skipping lightly on one 
side, and leaving the fluttering silk on his horns, 
which he vainly and furiously attempted to disen- 
tangle. He now ran hither and thither, bewildered 
by the number of his adversaries, charging the pica^ 
dorsy whose wretched horses were often gored, 
though the riders escaped through the strength of 
their cork armour ; and when he relaxed his exer- 
tions, from fiatigue and loss of blood, the chulos 
excited him once more to frenzy, by throwing darts 
called banderillas de fuegoy to which squibs are at- 
tached, which madden the bull by exploding. 
When this cruel sport had been continued some 
time, till the wretched animal was almost exhausted, 
the matador, (literally, killer,) entered the arena, 
dressed in a red cloak and cocked hat, and bearing 
a small, sharp sword : thus accoutred, he advanced 
to the a88istente*s box, and making a low bow, re- 
quested his leave to kill the bull. The permission 
was granted with a gracious nod, and the matador 
took his station. The bull, enraged by the sight of the 
red cloak, made a final rush ; and whilst his horns 
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only pierced the waving silk, the bright sword of the 
matador was thrust deep into his shoulder, and by 
that mortal blow ended at once his life and his 
agonies. Instantly a thousand ' vteos' g^reeted the 
skilful matmiiOT : the hurdle was once more drawn 
into the arena, and the mangled body of the bull 
was dragged off die scene, anudst the waving of 
handkerehiefr, the shouts of apptanse, and tbe load 
clapping of hands, whidi celebrated the triumph of 
the victor/ 

*' Such, dear Fanay, is the description of a bull* 
fight ; but the barbarous exhibition does not end with 
the death of one bull : seven or eight of these noUe 
animals are successively OMirdeted in this manner; 
and according to the strength and fury of the bull, 
and, therefore, to the injury he inflicts ot receives, 
the fight is considered good or bad. Each furious 
thrust of the animal is applauded as loudly by the 
savage spectators, as the skilful evasion of the at* 
tack ; and if some of the combatants, as often hap- 
pens, are disabled, or even killed, the sport is pro* 
nounced perfect ! 

'' I need not add to this account any reflections on 
its exceeding cruelty ; they will present themselves 
naturally to your mind as you read. Let us not. 
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however, forget, in our virtuous indignation against 
the barbarity of the Spaniards, that in our country, 
as late as the reign of Queen Elizabeth, bear-baiting 
was a fashionable amusement, and often exhibited 
by the express command of her majesty : and that, 
even in our own days, the almost equally barbarous 
sport, cock-fighting, is still continued, although not 
so general as formerly. 

** We have now seen every object of curiosity and 
interest in this ancient city, and therefore shall de- 
part without delay. By the time you receive this 
we shaU probably be again at Gibraltar ;— ^rhaps 
even preparing to cross the salt seas once more, in 
search of our dear * island«home,' and all those whom 
we love, but the more dearly for our long absence. 
Till that happy hour of meeting, dearest Fanny, I 
must again say fare you well ; and with fondest love 
to you all, I remain, 

*' Your most affectionate sister, 

" Maria." 



LETTER X. 



<< Cadiz, Maicfa 6th. 

" My dear Fanny, 

*^ I HAVE once more to announce a dis- 
appointment, and a much greater one than the loss 
of our journey to Grenada :— our return to England 
is necessarily delayed for some time, as, notwith- 
standing the haste with which we left Seville, we 
heard that the homeward-bound packet had sailed 
from Cadi2 the very day on which we began our 
journey to meet it, and we must, perforce, wait for 
another. This is annoying beyond measure ; but as 
it cannot now be remedied, I will not add to your 
and my dear mother's vexation, by any more lamen- 
tations of mine. 

« We did not return from Seville in the steamer, 
but came here by land through Xeres, where papa 

was anxious to spend a day or two with Mr. G , 

who had some time ago sent us a very kind and 
pressing invitation. The manner of performing this 
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journey was not quite so romantic as that which we 
were to have adopted in our delightful expedition to 
Grenada ; but it was the easiest and most convenient ; 
and no one who was not possessed, like myself, with 
a certain loye for difficulties and inconvenience, 
would have preferred the uncomfortable hamuga^ on 
the back of a rough Andalusian steed, to the roomy 
and tolerably comfortable diligenciaj or stage-coach, 
in which we took our places the other morning for 
Xeres. The road from Seville to the latter town, 
and Puerto Santa Maria, being very much fre- 
quented, is one of the very few in Andalusia on 
which a coach regularly runs; but even on this 
beaten track, an escort is necessary, to protect it 
against the lawless bands of robbers which infest 
every part of this country, and which have, of late 
years, so often plundered the mails and public convey- 
ances, that it is said the government has entered into 
a compromise with them, and pays a certain sum to 
their chiefs, for the exemption of the diligencias from 
their attacks ! Every day we hear fresh instances 
of the daring and the power of these men, in com- 
mitting the most outrageous assaults on travellers of 
every description, and defying or eluding the arm of 
justice, which, in this unfortunate country, is too 

K 
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weak to avenge tbeae bdd acts of deSanoe. One of 
die most DOtorioiia of their chieft, in this part of the 
Goantry, was a man of the name of Joai Maria. It 
is said that early nusfortames droTe him to the des- 
perate mode of life he porsaed, with unexamjded 
success and impunity, daring many years. Troops 
were often sent in search of him, by the authorities 
<^ different towns in the province, after some daring 
exploit had kindled their indignation aftesh ; but he 
easily retired to the mountains, and there many a 
secret pass, or recess, unknown to his pursuers, con- 
cealed him and his band, till he could once more 
sally forth and commit new depredations. The 
peasantry, who feared his resentment, rather fkr 
▼oured him than otherwise ; besides, they are often, 
especially near the sea-coast, engaged in unlawful 
trade of some kind or another, and it might not be 
convenient for them to assist in strengthening the law, 
which might next turn its terrors against themselves. 
**lti3 strange to say that Jos€ Maria, in spite of 
his wandering life and unholy pursuits, had a fixed 
home, and that he often repaired thither, to enjoy 
the society of a young and gentle wife, whom he 
wisely kept far from the rude scenes in which he 
was too often engaged. His house, which was near 
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Tariffa, was well known ; and in England he cer- 
tainly would not have been allowed to visit it with 
impunity ; but^ perhaps, he was never wholly un- 
guarded ; and, at all events, it would have been dif- 
ficult for any Spanish authorities to find a party 
bold enough to seize him. 

'' It is said that Jos6 Maria was not without 
some generous qualities, and that to the weaker sex 
he never displayed the more ruffianly part of his 
character. Of this we heard a remarkable instance. 
Having once attacked a diligence, and plundered 
all that it contained, Jos^ assembled the unfortunate 
passengers, to await his decision as to their doom. 
Among the group were a lady and her attendant, 
both young, and apparently utterly defenceless. 
You may imagine their feelings of terror and despair 
at such a moment; when, to their astonishment, 
the robber-chief, flinging off his cloak and laying it 
on the grass, with rude courtesy requested the lady 
to sit down there, till he had finished the necessary 
business he had on hand. This was speedily con- 
cluded ; for the rest of the party were consigned to the 
custody of his men, till they should be ransomed by 
their respective friends ; and having made this de- 
cision, the chief turned once more to his weaker 

K 2 
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captives, who awaited in trembling their own fate. 
What was then their amazement when Jos6 Maria 
at once assured them they were free, as he never 
warred against women ; and leading the lady to the 
spot where the plundered baggage was thrown to- 
gether in a heap, requested her to point out the por- 
tion which belonged to her, as that also should be 
instantly restored. Bewildered by this unhoped-for 
deliverance, and the unexpected generosity of her cap- 
tor, the lady looked around in perplexity on the wild 
and unknown country which lay before her, doubting 
how she was to take advantage of them ; but here 
again the robber came to her relief: * Two of my 
men shall escort and guide you to the next village,' 
said he; * but remember, if you utter one word 
which may endanger their safety, by causing them 
to be suspected, the consequences be on your own 

head.* 

** The look which accompanied these words full 
well explained their fearful meaning to the lady. 
She gave the required promise of secrecy, and in a 
few moments she and her maid were mounted on 
two of the mules which had belonged to the ill-fated 
diligence, and left the presence of the robber-chief, 
after having thanked him for his courteous conduct 
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towards themselTet^ and implored his generosity in 
behalf of their unfortunate fellow-trarellers, who were 
not, howerer^ released till a large ransom bad been 
paid for each of them hj their friends^ The lady, 
meanwhile, reached the village in safety, and pursued 
her journey without further adventures; and her 
story, together with others of the same kmd, served 
to establish Josh's reputation, for cherishing better 
feelings than a mere chief of banditti might be sup- 
posed to possess. 

** To conclude what I know of his strange his- 
tory :— government having at last resolved to adopt 
more active measures against these outlaws, Jose 
Maria, perhaps weary of a life of continual strife and 
fear, compromised with its emissaries, and not t>nly 
swore to give up his lawless command, under pro- 
mise of protection, and a pension to indemnify him 
for the sacrifice, but also undertook to bring to 
justice his fbrmer companions. None but a weak and 
wicked government wouM have entered into such 
terms with a robber ; but they were accepted, and 
Jos4 Maria entered on his new avocation of a loyal 
subject and police-officer. But his career was soon 
cut short, as ha was murdered, during one of his 
expeditions in the latter character, by some of 
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his late band, indignant at his treachery towards 
them. 

'' As you have hitherto never left our peaceful 
country, you will scarcely believe that this is a true 
story of our own times ; yet that all I have told you 
b simple fact is but too true, and I fear many years 
must still pass before such strange tales seem in- 
credible in Spain. 

** But I have wandered. far indeed from our own 
journey, which I am happy to say was unattended 
with any perils and difficulties ; and our escort trotted 
lazily by the side of the diligence till, to our great 
relief, we reached Xeres late in the evening, tired to 
death of our journey, and of the rain which had not 
ceased to pour in torrents ever since we left Seville ; 
forcing us to keep the narrow windows of the coach • 
completely closed, and excluding all view of the sur- 
rounding country. We do not know what hard 
rain is in England, compared with that which falls 
in a southern climate. And in the Tropics I be- 
lieve it is, if possible, more violent still ; it seems as 
though the entire cloud was falling in one sheet of 
water ! 

** Had we passed through any very pretty or in- 
teresting country it would have been vexatious in- 
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deed, to have been thus deprived of the tight of it ; 
but from what I hear» I do not believe I lost much 
in this instance, and certainly the few glimpses I 
caught confirmed me in this opinion. 

^^ Xeres is rather a pretty place. There are many 
large gardens and trees within the town, which has 
always a pleasing appearance : the country round 
it is mostly hilly, and entirely cultivated in vine- 
yards: however, there is nothing very remarkable 

• 

about either the town or its environs, with the ex- 
ception of the church of Santa Maria, which is well 
worth a visit; and even after Seville's far-famed Ca- 
thedral, its great beauty claimed our admiration. 

** Xeres is a great point of attraction to all 
English travellers, on account of its far-famed 

« wine, to which we give the name of Sherry. You 
have seen it often, but did not perhaps know that 
it was all made at Xeres. 

*' It must be a curious sight to be here in the au- 
tumn, at the time of the vintage ; for grapes are 
brought in from every vineyard within many miles, 
and the business of wine-making is the only occu- 
pation of the greatest part of the population at 
Xeres, as I am sure it forms almost the only subject 
of conversation. For my part, I was heartily sick 
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of ity for I heard of nothiDg elae for two days, bat of 
the different processes necessary to produce the dif- 
ferent qnalities of Sherry. 

** I did not visit the fomons ceOars in which this 
precious wine is stored ; hut papa went through se- 
veral of them, and was very much {leased. 

** The greatest part of the wine made at Xeres is 
sent to England, for the Spaniards very seldom 
drink it, as it is both very expensive and very 
strong, two qualities that do not agree with their 
scantily-furnished purses and temperate habits. 

*^ Mr. 6 and all his fiunily were peculiarly 

kind and attentive to us during our short stay ; and 
we parted from them with the same feeling one must 
ever have, at leaving any pleasant acquaintances one 
may be fortunate enough to make while travelling; — 
that little indeed is the probability that we should 
meet again ! and this feeling, for the moment, damps 
our enjoyment of new scenes. 

^* After a few more hours of jolting in a diligence, 
we reached Puerto Santa Maria, and the recollection 
of our file of ca^esas, as we started from this place 
on our way to Seville, made me laugh as we crossed 
the plaza, and stopped at the same posada. We 
were forced to spend the night there^ but early the 
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next morning we crosied the bay, and landed once 
more in this good town of Cadiz. How long we thaH 
stay here is yet uncertain/' 



«MaicfaOth. 

'* I went this morning, with papa^ to the botanical 
garden, which is rather a new one, but seems to be 
very prosperous. 

** One part of this garden was taken up with a 
large plantation of the prickly-pear, (a species of 
cactus,) which is a very common plant in this coun- 
try, and is only admitted into this garden on ac- 
count of a very important experiment which is now 
making in Cadiz ; the object of which is to natu- 
ralize in this climate the little insect called cocAt- 
neal, from which the beautiful colour of that name 
is extracted. The cochineal is a native of America, 
and lives upon the leaves of the priokly-pear : the 
colour, which is a deep red, is very valuable for 
dying ; therefore you will easily see what an impor- 
tant acquisition it would be to commerce, if they can 
succeed in naturalizing this insect in Spain. 

'' The prickly-pear itself is a very curious plant. 
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It has no stalk like other plants, but from one large 
thick pulpy leaf that is stuck in the ground others 
shoot forth, and leaf from leaf grow in every di- 
rection, forming, in a comparatively short time, an 
impenetrable mass, and presenting the most ex- 
traordinary and uncouth appearance. It is very fre- 
quently used for hedges in this country, and very 
wisely, for it makes a truly formidable barrier, each 
leaf being not only furnished with thorns round its 
edge, but being also covered with innumerable small 
ones, gathered in little tufts on its surface. The 
flower, which is smaU, and of a pale yellow, shoots 
forth from the edge of the leaf, each of the latter 
bearing many blossoms. The fruit, as the name in* 
dicates, is so thickly covered with small thorns that 
it is impossible to touch it with the hand. When it 
is ripe, a basket is held under the leaf, and the fruit 
caught in it as it is cut off; it is then cautiously 
peeled on a little stick, and eaten. I am told that 
in the hot weather it is very acceptable, as, though 
rather tasteless, it is juicy and refreshing. 

^* The mention of the prickly-pear reminds me 
that I have never told you any thing of the aloe, 
which also forms an excellent fence, and is used for 
this purpose all over the south of Spain. 
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'^ You may have seen an aloe in England, as they 
are not unfrequently found in our gardens ; but they 
are very different from the gigantic plant that grows 
wild here, and whose long, narrow leaves, indented 
on each side like a saw, and firm as wood, are often 
upwards of three feet in length. 

** The aloe does not blossom tOl it has four years' 
growth : it then shoots out an immense stalk, to the 
height of twelve, or even fifteen feet, and thick and 
strong in proportion. This stem bears, towards its 
summit, many bunches of small yellow flowers, which 
cover it, as it were, with a spiral crown of blossoms. 
The aloe blossoms but once, and then gradually 
fades and dies, as though the effort of shooting forth 
that gigantic stem had exhausted all its strength ! 

*' How endless is the variety of nature ! and how 
naturally does the contemplation of this variety lead 
our thoughts to Him whose word is nature's law! 
And hence, my dear child, you may learn the true 
utility, to you, of the study of natural history, for 
which I have been so anxious to give you a taste, 
though you may perhaps never need it for any prac- 
tical use. But the contemplation of our great Cre- 
ator's works must tend to expand and elevate the 
mind. And whilst we may reach to high attainment 
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in other sciences, or pore over books of philosophy, 
and our soub still be chained to earth, I cannot 
conceive that any pure and unperverted mind 
could turn to the study of the infinite creation, 
without deriving from it many a lesson of holier and 
better import than any book, save oney could teach 
it At each new step we take we contemplate in- 
finite wisdom, infinite power, and infinite goodness; 
and must learn, with wonder and gratitude, to 
' Look through nature up to natuie^s Ood.' " 



<< March, Uth. 

'^ We have just fixed the plan of a new excursion, 
my dear Fanny, to pass away the time we must still 
perforce spend far from you ; and as its accomplish- 
ment is not postponed further than to-morrow, I 
hfive some hopes of its not failing. 

<^ To-morrow morning we embark in a mistico, 
which is to carry us fairly away from Europe, and bear 
us to another continent ; yea, even to the shores of un- 
civilized, unexplored Africa ! I am delighted at the 
prospect, for I expect to find a complete new store 
of curious things to relate for your entertainment. 
True, the littte town of Tangier will probably be the 
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limit of our African expedition — the beginning and 
the end of our journey of discovery ; but still, to 
have had only a peep at a region so new, so different 
from any thing I have yet seen, or can ever see in 
our civilized world, will be delightful to remember 
and to talk about in other days. 

'' So now farewell to Europe, and to you, also, 
dear Fanny, for the present. Tell my dearest mo* 
ther that I received her last kind epistle this morn- 
ing, and thank her for it again and again ; and unless 
the burning sun of Africa turn my poor brain, no 
new scenes can drive from my heart the most long- 
ing wish to be amongst you all once more. 

** Ever your most affectionate sister, 

" Maria." 



LETTER XL 



<< Tangier, Alaich 16th. 
" My dearest Fanny, 

^*l HOPE you will duly value this letter 
from Barbary, as it is rare for a little girl in England 
to have a correspondent in Africa ! It seems to me 
that having passed over to another continent has 
much increased the distance between us; yet that 
narrow strait makes, in fact, but little difference, 
and it is only the name which deceives me. But 
short as the passage is, the amazing contrast between 
the last town in Europe and the first in Africa, 
would make any person, transported from the one to 
the other in his sleep, believe that he had performed 
a voyage of many hundred miles. Not a trace of 
the civilization of our towns is visible in this place, 
and with the exception of the European houses of the 
consuls, (political and commercial agents, sent by the 
European governments to watch over their respective 
interests,) every thing is strange and new. Even the 
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dress of the people, which I had often before seen at 
Gibraltar, does not seem familiar. The Moors at the 
latter place wear more costly habiliments, and seem 
wealthier than the inhabitants of Tangier, which is, 
in fact, but a small town, and consequently not often 
resorted to by the higher and richer classes. There 
is, however, another and stronger reason for the ap- 
parent inferiority in wealth of the Tangerines to their 
brethren of the same rank across' the Straits : — ^in a 
country like Barbary, where the lives and properties 
of subjects are at the disposal of an unprincipled 
despot, it is often necessary to conceal the possession 
of that wealth which might tempt the avarice of the 
sovereign or his ministers, who would not scruple to 
extort it by force and cruelty from the luckless 
owner. Thus there is little or no outward show of 
worldly prosperity in this town, whatever may be 
the real riches of its citizens. 

'' We performed the passage from Cadiz hither 
far more prosperously than our last sea-voyage in a 
Spanish mistico, the description of which I gave 
you in my first letter from Cadiz. Tangier Bay is 
very pretty, though far inferior in size and grandeur 
of scenery to that of Gibraltar. The town rises on 
the western extremity, and with its snow-white build- 
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ingSy iU glittering mosquey its back-ground of green 
hills presents a bright and pleasing appearance, from 
the spot where we cast anchor. We immediately 
left the mistico in a small rowing boat, and palled 
ashore. There is no wharf at which to land ; and as 
our little cockle-shell was run aground at some dis- 
tance from the dry beach, I began to wonder how 
we were to get on shore ; but my misgivings on this 
score were soon set at rest, for scarcely had our keel 
grated on the sand, than a dozen tattered, dirty 
Jews rushed forth from the crowd, who were assem- 
bled on the beach to witness our landing, and forth- 
with.tucking up above their knees their loose, white 
trowsers, ran into the water and surrounded our 
boat. Two of them, without further ceremony, 
seized upon me, and forming with their bony hands 
the kind of seat children call the king's chair, they 
bore me off in triumph through the surf; and in 
another moment I found myself, to my utter as- 
tonishment, deposited on the beach, in the midst of a 
crowd of Jews, Moors, and Arabs, who looked on 
me as some strange and curious animal. Papa 
made his entrance into the town in the same ludi- 
crous manner, followed by a train of Jews bearing 
our goods and chattels ; and the whole scene was so 
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irresistibly absurd, that we both burst out laughing, 
and ceased not till the tears ran down our cheeks. 

'^ As we left the landing-place, we passed through 
an old gateway, and having toiled up a long hill, 
over worse pavement than we had seen since we 
passed through San Lucar, we reached at length 
a European house, where a Spaniard keeps a very 
tolerable inn ; and here we have been settled for 
some days, and do not yet think of moving. 

" Before I proceed to tell you any thing about 
what we have seen at Tangier, it may be as well to 
give you some account of its history, and of the re- 
ligion of the country, which influences so much all 
its customs and institutions ; both of which I am 
afraid, my dear Fanny, that you know little or no- 
thing about. 

" At the beginning of the seventh century, Ma- 
homet, a native of Mecca, in Arabia, began to style 
himself the prophet of God, and to preach first 
among his friends, and then openly, a new system 
of religion, which he had been for some years medi- 
tating in retirement. He acknowledged the Old 
and New Testament, but said that both the Jews 
and Christians had shamefully misinterpreted them. 

'^ Our Saviour he acknowledged as a prophet, 
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but placed him in the same rank with Moses, and 
assumed a superior one himself. He pretended 
that his doctrine was revealed to him by the 
angel Gabriel, who was sent from heaven to in- 
struct him ; and that after each of these holy visits, 
he wrote down the revelations that were made to 
him, and thus formed the Koran, which is the Bible 
of the Mahometans* To allure the Arabs to adopt 
this creed, he held forth rewards and punishments 
suited to their peculiar tastes and habits of life. 
Thus the paradise of the Mahometans is an abode 
of luxury, where every thing that most pleases the 
senses in this world is to be enjoyed eternally by 
the faithful. 

. " When Mahomet had gained many followers at 
Mecca, the authorities of the town began to dread 
the strength of his party, and he was forced to fly 
to Medina for safety in 622 ; and it is from this flight 
or hegiray (the Arabic word for flight,) that the Ma- 
hometan era begins ; and thus they count so many 
years from the hegira, in the same manner as we 
date the years of our Lord. 

<* At Medina Mahomet founded the first mosque, 
and lived there quietly for some time; but his 
ambition was too restless to allow him to be 
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satisfied with mere preaching ; and, having col- 
lected a large body of his followers, he began to em- 
ploy force of arms to promote his cause. He was 
generally saccessful against the different tribes of 
Arabs that opposed him ; and after his death, which 
happened in 631, his uncle and his son-in-law suc- 
sessively took the command ; and in a few years his 
religion had spread over many provinces of the East 
and of the North of Africa. Frequent prayers and 
ablutions, at stated hours of the day, are the chief 
religious duties of the Mahometans. Friday is their 
day of prayer, in imitation of the Sabbath ; and on 
that day the women, who live the most secluded 
life, are allowed to go to the burial-ground to weep 
over the graves of their relations ; and there they re- 
main for hours, making the most piteous lamenta- 
tions, and addressing themselves to the spirits of 
those whose loss occasions their grief, and whom 
they conceive to be still hovering near them. 

** It is considered a sin for a woman to uncover 
her face before any stranger of the other sex ; and 
when they go out, they are so closely muffled, that 
you would scarcely fancy it was a human form pass- 
ing by you. 

*' This slight sketch of Mahometanism is all I have 

L 2 
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room to give you here, my dear Fanny. Some time 
hence you shall read a life of the prophet, and the 
history of the many revolutions which deluged Asia 
in bloody and ended in the final overthrow of the de- 
scendants of the prophet; when the Tartars took 
Bagdad, which had long been the seat of their pow- 
er, and where, under the title of Caliph, they had 
displayed more than regal authority and splendour. 
** To return to Tangier. — I am ignorant to whom 
this little town owes its first foundation : it was long 
a Roman colony ; but the ruins of a very old bridge, 
some distance along the shore of the bay, seem to be 
of more ancient date than the occupation of this coast 
by the Romans; and nothing is known certainly 
about it, nor about some other ruins that stand near 
it, and which have been asserted by some authors to 
be the remains of the original Roman town. But I 
^ am assured by a very clever man, who has had every 

opportunity of making antiquarian researches in this 
country, that this cannot be true, and that Tangier 
has evidently always stood where it now does. This 
dispute is of little consequence to you, except that, 
when you read any travels in Barbary, and find Old 
Tangier mentioned, you will know how far to believe 
the statement. 
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" The Saracens were the next possessors of Tan- 
gier ; they overran the North coast of Africa, pre- 
senting the creed of Mahomet to the conquered on 
the point of the sword ; and it has ever since been the 
religion of the country. The Portuguese took Tan- 
gier in the fifteenth century, and yielded it to 
Charles II., King of England, in 1662, as part of 
the dowry of his wife, Catherine of Braganza. 
WTiilst the English were in possession of it, they 
added to the fortifications, and built a mole, which, 
had it remained, might have spared us our triumphal 
entry, borne by the Jews. But when the English 
gave up the town in 1684, they destroyed the mole, 
and most of the fortifications they had constructed. 
Tangier now belongs to the empire of Morocco, and 
is the only town in which Europeans are allowed to 
live; there are therefore consuls here from almost 
every nation in Europe. Consuls are generally only 
commercial agents, appointed to protect the trade 
of their nation in a foreign country ; but here they 
are also political agents, and transact all the business 
of any kind that their respective governments may 
have with the emperor of Morocco. 

'^ We have, as yet, seen nothing but the castle, 
which stands on the highest part of the hill on which 
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the town is built, and commands a very fine view of 
the bay, the shore, and oyer the straits as far as 
Gibraltar. 

** This castle is falling to ruins, and has not been 
inhabited for many years. It is of the old Moorish 
architecture, of the same style, but far inferior, to 
the Alcazar at Seville. However, there is one very 
handsome court, and several rooms with most beau- 
tiful ceilings, and Amlejos on the lower parts of the 
walls, the same as what I formerly described at 
Seville. 

'^ One of the entrances into the town is by an old 
gateway, which formerly closed the outer court of 
the castle. Were you to see the steepness of the 
street that leads to it, and the state of the pavement, 
I think you would believe it impossible to ride up or 
down it safely on horseback ; and I confess, that the 
first time I saw myself obliged to make the attempt, 
I did not feel very secure of reaching the bottom of 
the hill ; but it is inconceivable how soon one's eye 
gets accustomed to measure the true extent of such 
dangers, and how soon one learns to brave them. 

''The strange appearance of the town, as we 
looked immediately down upon it from the Castle, 
struck me very much. A European town, seen 
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from a height above, generally presents a mass of 
houses and buildings of different constructions, sizes, 
and heights ; but here, where every house is built 
round a small square court, with no upper story, 
and no windows, the Mosque alone (with the excep* 
tion of the consuls* European houses) is to be dis- 
tinguished from the general uniformity. The 
Mosque is large, its roof is painted in different co- 
lours, and its tall square tower is covered with a 
kind of Mosaic, like the Asulejos, presenting a 
curious but very g^y appearance. And in tliis also 
it differs from all around, for the whole town is uni- 
formly white : and even the appearance of some hu- 
man figures does not enliven the scene, for the 
Moors are mostly enveloped in a white drapery, that 
is only of a little less dazzling hue than the white- 
wash all around : in short, the town looks more like 
avastassemblage of tombs, than the busy habitation 
of men ; and the general inactivity and stillness fa- 
vours the impression ; for in these narrow streets, 
where every sort of wheeled vehicle is unknown, 
there is nothing to break the silence, on ordinary 
occasions, unless when a loaded camel utters his 
melancholy groan, or the priest cries the hour of 
prayer, from the tower of the Mosque." 
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<' Much aOth. 
'' I walked with papa, this mornings to the ^k^ 
or market, which is held twice a- week, on a sandy 
slope, just outside the gates of the town. Here I 
was very much amused with the strange novelty of 
the whole scene : bread, fruit, and vegetables were 
there in plenty ; and corn-merchants were displaying 
their stores, drawn from the deep granaries that are 
dug in the ground, and with which the sbk is almost 
entirely undermined in some places : others, with a 
number of various coloured mats thrown over their 
shoulders walked about from group to group, crying 
their price. An old negro was there, with some 
curious baskets of his own fabric ; and others, again, 
were selling common scarfs and sashes, and the coarse 
brown cloth of the country, or the white woollen 
haykes or cloaks, (as I must call them in English, 
for want of a better word,) of different textures and 
fineness, which are the universal out-of-door's dress 
of rich and poor of both sexes. Those worn by the 
former are so fine as to show the colour of their 
under-garm&nts, and they are sometimes even inter- 
woven with silk : the commoner sort are very coarse, 
but they always form the most gracefiil drapery, as 
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worn by the men : the women make them serve the 
double purpose of a mantle and veil ; and, as I told 
you before, they are so carefully enveloped, that it 
is difficult to ascertain the nature of the shapeless 
mass you see ; and if, unfortunately, they have a 
child to carry, the poor little wretch is also concealed 
under the kayk, lying in a kind of cradle, or rather 
a basket, that is slung on the mother's back ! This 
is another proof that habit is a second nature, for 
no European child, I am certain, could endure this 
penance for half-an-hour without suffocating : and 
think, also, what it must be, in this climate, for the 
poor women ! 

** But to return to the sbk, from which we have 
wandered. Many were the strange and picturesque 
groups scattered about. The Arabs from the moun- 
tains frequently come down to this market to buy 

I 

com, and pitch their low black tents, made of 
camels'-haircloth on the highest part of the slope, 
with their camels picketted round them. These 
men have mostly a fierce, strange look, very dif- 
ferent from the Moors of the towns, and they stalked 
about the market with an air of savage pride, as 
though despising the crowd of peaceable merchants 
that were intent on their different bargains. The 
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only article of manuhcture that I could see they 
tbenuelrea bad apoa eale, were enormous pointed 
hats, with broad brims, plaited of very coarse straw, 
uid ornamented witL coloured worsted, which are 
»ery generally worn by the lower class of women, 
as a better protection than the mere hagk against 
the burning rays of the sun. 

" In another part of the market a very curious 
scene was passing: an Arab story-teller was en- 
chantJDg a la^e audience with some wild legend, or 



perhaps some still more wonderful tale, the creation 
of his own heated fancy. Hid action was at once so 
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emphatic and so graceful, and the tones of his voice 
so expressive, that I could almost fancy I understood 
him ; and we could certainly follow his meaning suf- 
ficiently to join in the different exclamations of joy, 
of triumph, or of sadness, that burst from his de- 
lighted auditors; and willingly did we throw our 
contributions into the leathern purse that was handed 
round the circle when the relation was ended. 

" We concluded our walk by a visit to a pottery, 
which is on one side of the market-place ; and where 
we saw the whole process of manufacturing a large 
earthenware pitcher ; but as this process had nothing 
interesting or new in it, I shall not waste any words 
in describing it, and only say that, among the va- 
rious pitchers and jars we there saw displayed, there 
were some whose graceful antique shapes disclosed 
their remote origin, and showed that the Moors had 
at least sufficient taste to adopt the models left them 
by the Romans, in an age when taste was shown in 
the forms of the meanest utensils.*' 



''March 24th. 
'^ I have already taken several pleasant rides in 
the country : it seems very well cultivated, partly 
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in corn, partly Tineyards. It is generally hilly and 
sandy, and, as far as I have seen, not near so pretty 
as the country round Gibraltar or Tarifia. However, 
I am told that it improves very much in beauty, a 
few miles further than I have yet been, towards the 
mountains* 

'' We were fortuns^te enough, yesterday, to pass 
along the beach, just as a party of Moorish soldiers, 
mounted on their beautiful horses, were practising 
their favourite amusement of coursing to and fro, and 
firing at the same time, with powder only, of course. 
They place themselves several in a row, then, at a 
given signal, they start, and urge their horses with a 
kind of wild laugh, at full speed towards a certain 
point; then reining them in so suddenly as to 
throw them quite back on their haunches, they at 
the same instant fire off their long guns. This is re- 
peated several times, and the Moors consider that 
they are showing any person the highest mark of 
honour, when they perform this exercise for him. It 
is certainly a very pretty thing to see. 

'' I think papa has decided upon staying here till 
the time approaches for the arrival of the packet from 
Malta : so I shall probably write to you again from 
this place, my dear Fanny. For the present I must 
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take leave of you, that this letter may be sent to 
Gibraltar, ready for any opportunity that may pre- 
sent itself, of forwarding it to England. 

^' Papa has been writing all the morning ; so I 
need say nothing about him, except that he joins 
with me in fondest love, and in fervent prayers for 
you all. Believe me ever, dearest Fahny, 

*^ Your most affectionate sister, 

"M. W." 



LETTER XII. 



<< Tangier, Mazch 27tlL 

** My dearest Fanny, 

** Since I wrote to yon last, I bave been 
gratified in my wish of seeing a Moorish woman in 
her foil dress. 

''The wife of one of the richest merchants here, 
having been told how much I should like to pay her 
a visit, graciously promised to receive me, and to 
dress herself in her finest clothes for the occasion. 

'^ Papa, of course, could not go with me ; as the 
customs of the country strictly forbid that a woman 
should be seen by any man not belonging to her 
own family. — A lady, whom we have made acquaint- 
ance with here, good-naturedly ofiered to accompany 
me. 

'' When we arrived at the house, we saw a young 
slave waiting for us ; and having passed through the 
patio we mounted a short staircase, and were ush- 
ered into an upper room, where we found the mis- 
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tress of. tbe house, and with her a Jewess, who had 
come to interpret for us, as all the Barbary Jews un- 
derstand Spanish and Arabic equally well. 

" You will be surprised to hear me say we went 
up-stairs. I believe I told you, in a former letter, 
that all Moorish houses consisted only of one story ; 
but I was mistaken; for I find now, that most of the 
good houses boast, like this, of one upper room, 
opening by a high arched and folding-door, into an 
open gallery which overlooks the patio. 

** This apartment, like all Moorish rooms, was a 
long, narrow slip, the floor being elevated by a 
step at each extremity, and on this place the beds of 
the family are placed. The folding-door serves also 
the purpose of a window, and though the light thus 
admitted scarcely penetrates the whole apartment, 
yet it is perhaps sufficient to be pleasant in this 
country, where strong light is synonymous with 
heat. 

^* The walls were hung round with arms of various 
kinds : pistols, and long Moorish guns, some of them 
curiously inlaid with silver ; and shawls and Moorish 
scarfs and sashes arranged very tastefully, and from 
amongst which peeped forth several narrow-looking 
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glasses, fastened in the wall, and set round with 
g^ding in different curious patterns. 

** On a pile of cushions, at one end of the room, 
was seated the lady of the house. She rose up to re- 
ceive us, but soon sank down again upon her seat ; 
and I really think she must have been overwhelmed 
with the weight of her splendid attire. She was 
young and very beautiful : — a beauty that could 
not be disfigured even by the paint, red, .blue, and 
black, with which her cheek and forehead were 
daubed. This paint is laid on in regular patterns, 
and is considered the greatest ornament. They also 
dye the under part of the eye with black, which 
certainly gives a very brilliant look, but has a strange 
effect to European eyes. 

'*I am afraid it will be very difficult to give an 
exact description of this lady's dress, for it was as 
complicated as splendid, and some parts I could 
not distinguish sufficiently to describe them : so 
you must be satisfied with what I can remember. 
She wore a kind of velvet boddice, open at the 
bosom, and covered also with gold embroidery. 
This boddice had short tight sleeves, reaching half- 
way to the elbow ; and from beneath these came out 
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sdme long, fiowing, white sleeves, that fell in grace- 
M drapery round her arms, but being open almost 
to the elbow, left them exposed to view, loaded with 
rich bracelets. Her small and well-shaped fingers 
were covered with rings, and tipped round the nails 
with a red dye called henna, 

''A Moorish scarf of gold and silver tissue was twist- 
ed several times round her waist, and formed a band 
nearly a quarter of a yard wide, or perhaps more. 
Her pretty little feet were naked, and rested on a 
cushion,while her embroidered velvet slippers were laid 
by her side, in case she wished to rise. Art had been 
employed even to adorn her feet, for her toes were 
dyed with henna, and she wore a silver anklet. 

'' Her head-dress was the part that pleased me 
least : it consisted of several handkerchiefs, of dif- 
ferent colours and textures, rising one above the 
other (so that each should show a little) to a point, - 
each being tied in a knot behind, with the ends 
hanging loose. However, the jewels she wore in the 
front, and the long transparent veil that was fastened 
at the back of he^r head, and was now allowed to fall 
down, loose over her shoulders, were becoming, and 
the latter very graceful. 

*' Not satisfied with putting on her finest dress to 

M 
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receive us, the good lady had prepared a kind of col- 
lation for us; and after the first civilities of intro- 
duction were over^ we were entreated to sit down 
and partake of the refreshments. This is an ^ct of 
courtesy which can never be declined in this coun- 
try , without giving great offence ; so accordingly we 
took our seats on a pile of cushions against the wall ; 
and a long, narrow table, not so high as our common 
benches, was placed before us, and covered with 
cakes and sweetmeats of every description, which, 
both the Moorish women and the Jewesses are very 
skilful in making. 

** Tea was also handed round to us, in very small 
cups, and so sweet that I thought it would have 
made me quite sick« I have no doubt that you 
would have been much amused, you mischievous lit- 
tle thing ! after laughing at me so often at home for 
my dislike to sugar in my tea, to see the grimaces 
I made, when forced to swaUow two cups of this 
horrid stuff 1 for I was told it would not be right to 
refuse; and I was fortunate even in escaping a 
third. 

** Besides sugar, these people put a few verbina 
leaves into their tea, which gives it a strong per- 
fume, and is not disagreeable to the taste* The 
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Moorish women are so fond of this plant, that a 
small branch of it is one of the most acceptable 
presents you can make them. They also, as well as 
the Spaniards, use it as a medicine, making tea of 
its leaves ; and I assure you, in many cases, I have 
seen the good effects of this simple remedy. 

** We had no lack of conversation during our 
visit; for, by means of our Jewish interpretress, it 
was carried on with little difficulty, though slowly. 
I was curious to know if their secluded life did 
not at length grow wearisome to them ; and if they 
did not sometimes pant for liberty ; and this was my 
first question, to which she answered that, could she 
walk about the streets where she liked, as we did, 
she should never be at home, except at night : and 
she seemed to wonder at the moderation with which 
we enjoyed our privilege. This was much what I ex- 
pected ; but still she had not said exactly what their 
general feeling was, upon the lives they are forced 
to lead ; but now she began to question us concern- 
ing our habits, and the customs of our country ; and 
she seemed particularly to wonder at our dress, and 
to feel some contempt for its excessive simplicity. I 
found it vain to try to explain to her, that at court, 
and on great occasions, we were s^Iso more sump- 
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taoudy attired* She had before been told that, 
when in full dress, we wear low dresses, and nothing 
on our heads : and when I confessed that this was 
the truth, with regard to young people at least, she 
could not make it agree with any of her notions on 
the subject of dress, so I left off the discussion in 
despair. 

''The frequent changes introduced by fashion, in 
our habits, dress, and furniture, also seemed highly 
strange and absurd to her : and, indeed, this must be 
a most difficult thing to conceive in this country, 
and throughout the East, where nations have pre- 
served the dress and manners of their ancestors for 
centuries, and their hereditary finery is transmitted, 
unchanged, from generation to generation. 

'' This same adherence to ancient customs is seen 
in every thing, as well as in dress; and we may 
wander in fancy to the days of the patriarchs, and 
no outward change in the manners described in the 
Scriptures would destroy the illusion. On the con- 
trary, many allusions made in the sacred writings, 
to customs totally unknown in Europe, are here 
easily explained, by the existence of those very 
things, the mention of which seems strange, and 
almost obscure. For instance, our Saviour's fre- 
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quent command to those whom he had healed by 
the road-side^or in the public places of the town, to 
take up their beds and walk, is rendered more in- 
telligible^ when we see here that the beggars, who 
take up their position in one spot for the day, always 
carry their beds, or mattress, rolled up, with them to 
that place, and take it away again at night. 

"Again, the wells by the road-side; the women 
grinding corn between two stones, for the use of 
their families, remind us of scriptural times ; and 
innumerable other instances might be adduced, to 
show that such as we view Egypt, Arabia, and 
Judea in the sacred writings, such is still this 
northern coast of Africa, where foreign wars and in« 
tercourse with more civilized nations, have not in- 
terfered to produce a change, as is the case with the 
other countries I have mentioned. And the only 
points of difference are those which would naturally 
follow the introduction of the Mahometan religion, 
such as the seclusion of the women, &c. 

"To return from this long digression to our 
Moorish friend. — Having chatted with her for some 
time longer, apparently to our mutual satisfaction, we 
prepared to depart. She rose again, to take leave of 
us, and begged us to pay her another visit, which we 
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half promised to do ; and then her little slave es- 
corted us once more to the door of the house. 

'' Before we left her, she told us she should enjoy 
above all things to go out walking with us ; and she 
confessed, though she did not actually complain of 
her own mode of existence, that she thought we 
must lead the happiest lives in the world \ I readily 
believed her, and came away, truly thankftil for the 
wide difference between her lot and mine. She, the 
slave to ancient prejudices, the child of igpnorance 
and error; and, I, thank God, bom to an inheritance 
of worldly and spiritual freedom, and allowed to 
drink at the purest streams of intellectual delight ! 
So I returned home with another source of 
thankfulness to heaven opened in my heart ; and I 
thus felt assured that that day had not been spent 
in vain.'* 



«« Match 29th. 

''We passed some hours yesterday very plea- 
santly, in visiting a curious cave, at Cape Spartel, 
about nine or ten miles from hence. I hope you 
remember, my dear Fanny, that Gape Spartel is the 
N. W. point of Africa* 
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" Papa and another gentleman, and myself, formed 
the party ; and with a Moorish soldier for our guard, 
we sallied forth on our expedition. The country in 
that direction was mostly flat, and tolerably well 
cultivated: indeed, the soil is so rich and fertile that 
very little toil is required to make it produce every 
thing in abundance : our English labourers would 
think it mere child's play. We passed through 
several Moorish villages, rather prettily situated, 
amidst groups of dark evergreens : they did not seem 
to contain a great many houses ; and J am sure the 
number of dogs must greatly have exceeded the 
human population. — I never saw such a troop of 
half-starved looking animals 1 At the sound of the 
horse's feet, they all flew out, and escorted us, 
yelling and barking, till we had passed the viU 
lage. 

** As we drew near the western coast we skirted 
a ridge of high barren hills, and the country became 
very wild, and without a trace of cultivation. The 
Moors of this district are a most barbarous race : 
they are renowned for their lawlessness and cruelty. 
It was on this part of the coast that an English 
gentleman was murdered a few years ago. He was 
going out to Gibraltar in a transport, and they were 
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becalmed off this coast Weary of this delay, Mr. 
Hilly and one or two others, proposed landing, and 
reconnoitring the shore ; and in spite of more prudent 
advice, they did so ; and, taking their g^ns with them, 
they walked up the beach ; but they repented their 
rashness when, in a few mmutes, they saw a party 
of armed Moors advancing towards them, evidently 
with hostile intentions. There was no alternative 
but flight ; and they were all fortunate enough to re^ 
gain their boat, except poor Mr. Hill, who was seen 
by his companions, in the midst of the savage troop^ 
by whom he was carried up into the mountains, and 
in all probability murdered, as nothing further has 
ever been heard of him, notwithstanding the active 
enquiries set on foot immediately by the English con- 
sul-general at Tangier, to discover either the perpe- 
trators of this horrid deed, or the fate of their victim. 

** The cave we wished to visit is about half-a- 
mile to the S. £. of Cape Spartel ; and here at 
length we arrived, rejoicing at the thought of soon 
resting in the cool, dark cavern, after our long ride 
under an African sun. 

** Ag^oup of old fig*trees grew near the entrance of 
the cave, and excluded almost all the light, that might 
otherwise have found its way through its low open* 
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ing. We proceeded down a steep slope, till we were 
completely in tbe dark ; but we could hear, by tbe 
sound of our voices, that the cave was both spacious 
and lofty. Presently, turning to the right, a few 
steps more brought us to where the cave ended in a 
steep precipice, and the rocky vault formed a gi- 
gantic arch over the chasm. Through this opening 
the sea, which had hitherto been concealed by the 
rocks, burst upon our view, tossing its angry 
billows under a strong westerly gale, which drove 
the waves high up against the precipice, dashing 
their foam from rock to rock, and covering us often 
with spray as we stood many feet above them, on a 
ledge of rock that jutted over the chasm, and deaf- 
ening us with their roar, which echoed through the 
vault like the sound of distant cannon. 

*^ It was a spectacle of natural and awful mag- 
nificence, such as I had never seen before ; and the 
effect of the whole scene was increased by the ap- 
pearance of several wild mountaineers, with their 
strange dress and long guns, who were lounging 
about in the gloomiest parts of the cavern ; while 
some half-naked savages were hewing the rock for 
mill-stones ; an occupation which, it is evident, from 
the regular and uniform shape in which the cavern 
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is hewn in all directions, has been carried on in this 
gloomy spot for countless ages. 

^* Pleased as I had been with the sight of the 
cavern, I felt a kind of relief, when we stood once 
more in the warm sunshine beneath the pure open 
vault of heaven. I then felt, for the first time, that 
the grandeur and wild beauty of Nature may some- 
times weigh with painful oppression on the heart, 
and make us shrink with terror into the feeling of 
our own utter insignificance. 

" After leaving the cave, we scrambled over the 
rocks above it, and enjoyed a most beautiful view of 
the Atlantic Ocean, stretching out in boundless ex- 
tent before us, and the smooth yellow beach, ex- 
tending far to the southward, in an interminable line, 
and fringed with the curling foam of the waves, that 
broke unceasingly upon it. 

"We would willingly hare lingered here some 
time longer, but the fear of finding the gates of Tan- 
gier shut on our return, made us quickly mount our 
horses, and hasten home as fast as the badness of 
the road would allow us. We arrived just in time 
at the gates, as the sun was sinking, glowing and 
bright, behind the hills of Spain, and throvnng a ra- 
diant tinge over the smooth waters of the bay. 
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'* Another sun-set is now fast approacbing, and 
this letter must be on board the Gibraltar packet- 
boat this evening: so good -night, and fare thee 
welly my own dear little Fanny. This will probably 
be my last African letter :-— we have already made 
arrangements for returning to Gibraltar in a few 
days, and I trust we shall not have to wait there long 
before the arrival of the packet. 

'^ Oh, when I think that the moment of our re- 
union is really approaching, words cannot express 
my happiness I 

'' With fondest love to my dear mother, to you 
both, to all and to every thing at home, believe me 
as ever, 

'* Your sincerely affectionate sister, 

"Maria Wilson." 



LETTER XIII. 



"Tmgiar, April M. 

My dear little Fanny, 

** We bave boat detained here two days 
longer than we expected ; bat this is really our last 
evening, and I cannot employ it better than in 
writing to yon. 

* ** Two days ago I went with papa to the house of 
a rich Jew ; and we were forinnate enough to find his 
danghter, a beantifol young woman, dressed out in 
all her finery for some grand occasion. This was 
the first time I had seen a rich Jewish dress ; and I 
certainly think it altogether more becoming than the 
Moorish. Her petticoat was of green doth, with 
gold down the front, and richly embroidered in one 
comer only at the bottom : the boddice was much 
the same as that of the Moorish woman, but her 
scarf or girdle was better placed, being folded nar- 
rower, and not so low down. Her long white 
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deeves were so iull, that they were pinned together 
behind ; and yet her arms were perfectly free. Her 
head-dress, like that of the Moorish women, con- 
sisted of several handkerchiefs tied behind, but in- 
stead of forming a point, they rose in a diadem- 
shape in front, and a bandeau of jewels completed 
the head-dress, which, though strange, is very be- 
coming to the peculiar countenance and decided 
features of the Jewish women. 

'' Young girls wear nothing on their heads, and 
their long black hair is divided and plaited behind, 
often falling below their knees. When they marry 
all this beautiful hair is cut off; and if it is ever al- 
lowed to grow again, it is carefully concealed. 

" When the Jews were expelled by an edict from 
Spain, at the end of the fifteenth century, hundreds, 
or I should say, thousands of them, came over to 
this country ; and, accordingly, an immense Jewish 
population is to be found in every town in Morocco. 
But here, though out of the reach of the Inquisition, 
they were still subject to persecution ; and all the 
wonderful powers of endurance with which this peo- 
ple seem gifted, must have been fully needed, to, 
enable them to submit patiently to the yoke of their 
new masters. 
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** I know not why, but the Moors have a far 
greater abhorrence of the Jews than even of Chris- 
tians ; and their hatred is mingled with contempt, 
which they do not scruple to express in the strongest 
language, and to show, by subjecting the Jews to 
every degradation that a petty tyranny can suggest. 
Yet, at the same time, the Moors could ill afford to 
lose the assistance of the Jews, who carry on al- 
most all the commerce in the country, and by their 
ingenuity and their unwearied industry prevent their 
oppressors from feeling the effects of their own sn- 
pineness and ignorance. 

** A Jew is not allowed to ride on horseback : the 
richest must be satisfied with a mule : and they are 
contented in most cases to hide their riches, for they 
would only expose them to fresh persecutions, by rous- 
ing the cupidity of the Moors. They are also forced to 
wear a peculiar costume, which consists of a kind of 
tunic, which reaches half-way below the knee, show- 
ing the white trowsers beneath, and is open in front 
above the girdle. They wear neither stockings nor 
shoes ; but yellow slippers, which they are forced to 
take off when they pass a mosque, and to walk bare- 
foot. They are not allowed to change the colour 
of their slippers, or of the little skull-cap which 
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they wear od their heads : the hitter u invariably 
black. 

" An eipres* permiBsion from the Bmperor is re- 
quired to enable a Jew to leave off this coBtume, 
and wear the European dresB. In moat of the towns 
there is a Jewish quarter, where they all live together, 
and are not allowed to have houses in any other 
part of the town : but here it is different, and they 
have free range of every street. 

"The strictneBB with which the Jews, though 
scattered, and spread over strange lands, and amidst 
hostile religions, BtQI preserve their own religious or- 
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dinances, is certainly worthy of admiration. The 
Israelites encamped Tictorious on the banks of the 
Jordan, and living under the immediate government 
of God, could not observe the sabbath more strictly 
than their despised descendants do in this country ; 
and it may be also in many others I am ignorant 
about. Their sabbath begins at sun-set on Friday, 
and ends at the same hour on Saturday ; and during 
that time they do not even touch a light. Their 
lamps are lighted before sun-set, and thus they re- 
main : their food is prepared beforehand ; and I am not 
certain if they are even allowed to perform the most 
necessary household duties. All their ceremonies and 
festivals are observed with the same strictness, ex- 
actly as you find them enjoined to their forefathers, 
in the twenty-third chapter of Leviticus, and others 
of the Old Testament. 

*' How extraordinary is the fate of this people ! 
and how wonderfully have the prophecies concerning 
them been fulfilled ! 

''Exiled from their own land, dispersion, con- 
tempt, and persecution were denounced against them, 
for their sins and their rebellion ; and for ages have 
the Jews wandered over the face of the earth; been 
dispersed in strange lands, and among hostile 
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nations, and suffered the most ignominious per- 
secution, and been a by- word of contempt and de- 
rision ! And yet are they still a distinct race : 
still have have they preserved themselves a sepa- 
rate people from all the nations among whom they 
have been thrown; and in our civilized cities, as 
well as in this barbarous country, the Jew is still 
stamped with a peculiar mark, even in features 
and countenance, that distinguishes him from all 
around. 

^'If hitherto, my dear child, you have never 
turned your thoughts to this subject, I am sure 
these observations cannot fail to enforce it upon your 
mind, as one well worthy of deep reflection ; indeed, 
nothing to a Christian can be more deserving of it, 
than any fact which brings to his mind one proof 
he had not considered before, of the miraculous ful- 
filment of those prophecies, whose evidence has been 
so often appealed to, to established the truth of his 
own faith, against the attacks of infidelity, and 
which must have filled him alternately with awe, 
with hope, and with admiration, as he perused the 
sacred pages that contain them. 

** I could say much more upon this subject, but 
neither time nor the brief space of a letter will al- 
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low me to do SO now. Another time we will talk 
upon this interesting subject together, and as we 
trace the hand of God, manifest in the awful fate of 
his once-chosen people, we may indeed exclaim 
with the Psalmist, ^ Oh, how wonderful are thy 
dealings with the children of men !' 

*' I think I have now given you an account of al- 
most all that I have seen, either curious or inter- 
esting in this country ; but I cannot finish my letter 
without mentioning a long ride we took last-night, 
and which was certamly the prettiest we had yet 
taken. 

^* I think I have already told you, that the appear- 
ance of the country improves very much a few miles 
from Tangier : but I was rather inclined to doubt 
this, as what I had seen on the way to Cape Spartel 
was rather wild than pretty ; and I certainly never 
could have believed there was so much beautiful 
scenery within a short distance, had I not seen it 
last night myself. 

*' We left the town by the old castle gate and 
rode on for some time through deep, sandy paths : 
but we soon emerged into an open, though hilly 
country, and wound round a hill that hid the pros- 
pect of the sea from us, till, descending into a narroov 
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valley^ we caught a beautiful glimpse of the blue 
waters, sleeping so calmly in the sunshine, that it 
was an effort of the imagination to believe that they 
could ever be roused to fury, as we had seen them so 
short a time ago in the cavern at Cape Spartel. But 
the illusion did not last long, for as I looked across 
the straits, and saw Tariffa with her white walls 
and projecting light-house, then illumined by the 
sun, and even Trafalgar's rocky point scarce fringed 
with foam, I could not help thinking of the fearful 
night we had spent upon that coast a few months 
ago ; and I confess that, bright and smiling as the 
mighty element then lay before me, I inwardly re- 
joiced to feel the firm, steady earth beneath my 
feet. 

** After a short pause we began to ascend a moun- 
tain, the name of which I am ashamed to say I have 
already forgotten ; and here I must interrupt myself 
for a minute, to beg you, dear Fanny, to take warn- 
ing from my carelessness, that you may avoid the 
same fault yourself; and however good your memory 
may be, or however anxious you are to exercise it, 
never trust to it too securely, without providing 
against its failure ; especially in travelling, names, 
dates, and even one's own observations, are easily 
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orgotteiiy if you have not soon occasion to recall 
them ; and then, if you have been too idle to note 
them down at the time, you will feel vexed, as I do 
now with my treacherous memory, for having let slip 
what I had committed to her charge. 

''The mountain-path we were now treading dis- 
closed new beauties every moment: the prospect, 
both of land and sea, was lovdy ; and the air so soft 
and mild, and so fragrant with the perfume of a 
thousand aromatic plants, and of the young myrtle- 
leaves which our horses crushed under their feet 
at every step, that to breathe it only was a 
luxury. 

''As we ascended higher we found the mountain 
beautifully wooded, and the rocky path wound be- 
neath a perfect arbour of foliage and flowers that 
met from the opposite hedges. The trees were 
mostly the Ilex or evergreen-oak, arbutus, (here 
growing to the size of a forest-tree,) olive-trees, 
myrtle, and many evergreen shrubs, of which my ig- 
norance forbids me to tell you the names. 

" Huge aloes, and tufts of bamboo and Indian 
com, entwined with the graceful foliage of the wild 
vine formed the hedges; and many of the most 
tender creepers that we foster in our greenhouses 
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were growing in wild luxuriance, and hanging their 
gay wreaths from tree to tree. 

'* After ascending for some time, we turned ab- 
ruptly to the left, and having passed through an en* 
tangled thicket of shrubs and bamboo, we came sud- 
denly in view of an European house, that was built 
on this spot many years ago by an American consul at 
Tangier : he gave to this place the name of Mount 
Washington, which it still preserves among the Eu- 
ropeans, and the same name has been extended to 
the whole mountain. 

'* It would be impossible to fix upon a more lovely 
place of abode than Mount Washington ; or a more 
enviable one in every respect, were it not for the in- 
security of living in so isolated a place in such a wild 
country as this. This is the principal reason why 
this place has been long deserted ; and the house is 
now falling to ruins, but the garden is still delightful. 
The view was lovely beyond description; over- 
looking the straits of Gibraltar in their whole length, 
with our rock frowning in the distance ; and on this 
side of the water the eye might wander at pleasure 
over the wooded hills, the town of Tangier with its 
old Castle and ruined walls ; the low sea-beach and 
cultivated plains, with here and there the white 
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tomb of some Mahometan saint peeping out from 
amidst a group of dark evergreens; the high 
ridge of mountains that stretch to the eastward; 
and far beyond, the dim outline of the lofty Atlas, 
rearing their snowy tops till they mingle with the 
clouds ! 

" Our g^ide wished us to proceed higher up the 
mountain ; but we were too well pleased to seek fur- 
ther, and remained at Mount Washington till the 
declining sun warned us to return. 

'' We had not proceeded far on our descent, when, 
in passing a little gate we had not observed before, 
we were startled by the gruff voice of a man who 
suddenly appeared before us. He was a person of a 
most singular appearance, apparently very old, for 
his long white beard fell down upon his breast ; and 
his marked and peculiar features wore a wild and 
haggard look, that was increased by the large green 
turban he wore on his head : his mantle was of the 
same colour ; by which sign we recognised him for a 
saint; green being the colour of the prophet, and 
therefore exclusively worn by persons who are con- 
sidered holy. 

'< Though at first startled by this sudden appa- 
rition, we soon perceived that the old man had no 
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boftjle intentioDf ; for he remained quite ttill, looking 
at uMf and leaning on a huge ittck : — and when oar 
Mooriib guard spoke to bim he only let np ahideooi 
jellf and then tamed abraptly fiom nn, and stalked 
back to hii dwelling, talking in a kmd tone as he 
went, and with yiolent gestures* We soon lost sight 
of him amidst the trees, and passed on« 

** The name ot§aint is chiefly giren in this coun* 
try to all insane persons, who are supposed, when 
thus deprired of the light of reason, to be inspired by 
beairen ; conseqoently the greatest respect is paid to 
them, and the ravings of madn e ss are eagerly receired 
as holy words* To obtain this distmction men have 
been known to reduce themselves willingly to a state 
ct insanity, by the frequent use of poisonous drugs ! 
A lamentable instance of infatuation, founded on 
mistaken religious zeaL 

** Is it not dreadful, my dear child, to think that 
in this enlightened age, superstition and fimaticism 
such as this, and even in a worse degree in some 
other countries, should still hoU sway over thou- 
sands of our jfellow-creatures ? We can only turn 
from this sorrowful contemplation with the most sin* 
cere compassion ; and with fervent prayers for the 
erring and the ignorant, trusting, that in his own 
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good time God will cause the blessed light of reve- 
lation to shine equally on all those nations that still 
*' sit in darkness, and the shadow of death/' 

" We met with no other adventure in the course 
of our ride : and once beyond the steep rocky path, 
a good steady canter soon brought us once more be- 
fore the old Castle gate. 

** But it was not without regret that I entered, 
and thought I should not pass that gate again to 
take any more pleasant rides in this wild, though 
sometimes beautiful country. But neither will these 
hours of pleasures, nor the features of the country, 
nor, far more, the hospitality and friendliness we have 
met with in this strange land fade from my memory. 
They will live there, associated with the remem- 
brance of health regained ; of youth, springing up as 
it were afresh, from decay and ruin ; of every good 
with which heaven has blessed our journey i" 
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^ Oibnltary April 6th. 

" We landed here yesterday evening, dear Fanny, 
after a passage of only a few hours, and are now in 
momentary expectation of the packet 

** I have to thank you and my dearest mother for 
the long and affectionate letters that greeted me 
here on my return : but delightful as letters are, how 
far more pleasant will it be to throw away this pen 
and paper, and to talk, without restraint, of all that 
has happened since we parted : this I trust will soon 
be our case, and I do not think it would be easy to 
find a happier party ! 

'^I long to hear about a thousand things; for 
when we are far away, every object at home is in- 
vested with a charm we knew not of before.*' 



''April 8th. 
** The packet is come in, dearest Fanny, and I 
must hastily close my letter to send it off* this even- 
^^Sf ^7 another steamer that is going direct to 
England ; therefore I trust you will receive it a day 
or two at least before we arrive, as we do not start 
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from here till the day after to-morrow, and touch at 
Cadiz. 

** Grod bless you all ; and speed us on our course, 
and bring us swiftly to you. Till then, once more 
farewell, my dearest mother and sisters. 

'' Ever wholly and affectionately yours, 

" Maeia Wilson." 



CONCLUSION. 



Th£ forgoing letter did effectually reach England , 
a short time before the packet that bore Colonel 
Wilson and his daughter home; and I will leave 
my little readers to imagine the joy that its contents 
spread through Grove Cottage. 

Mrs. Wilson, ever quiet and humble in joy as in 
sorrow, might have seemed to a stranger to feel less 
pleasure than her children ; but, in the solitude of her 
own chamber, she poured out the gratitude of her 
overflowing heart, in prayer and praise to Him who 
in his mercy had arrested the steps of her beloved 
child on the very brink of the grave, and was now 
about to restore her in health and strength to her 
arms. 

To the same pious channel she also tried to turn 
the thoughts of the children ; but their joy was for 
the present too exuberant to leave time for calm re- 
flection ; and they jumped for very delight, and ran 
from room to room, es^er to be the first to tell the 
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delightful news to their old nurse ; (who had also 
been Maria's ; ) then to all the other servants, who 
shared in their joy according to the different degrees 
of affection they felt towards the travellers. 

Not satisfied with this share of sympathy, Fanny 
and Louisa next obtained their mother's permission 
to spread the joyful tidings in the village, where 
Maria's kindness and attention to the poor, her 
friendly visits, and holy instruction to both old and 
young, from the never-failing fountain of all wisdom, 
even when illness had rendered her own voice feeble, 
and her steps had become faint and weary, had en- 
deared her to every cottager. 

Maria Wilson was indeed a very superior per- 
son ; one whom high and low were forced to love 
when they became acquainted with her : the latter 
for her kindness, her charity, her labours of love 
amongst them ; the former for her gentleness and 
good nature, her finely cultivated mind, which gave 
to her conversation a superiority of which she seemed 
unconscious, combined with a manner perfectly 
feminine, and polished by the true urbanity of 
Christian feelings, influencing every action ; and the 
modesty of real knowledge, which, however high it 
may have attained, still sees so many steps above it 
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in the scale of learaiDg, and is actuated not by the 
wish of display, but the desire of adding each day to 
the precious store. 

Mrs. Wilson well knew the treasure she pos- 
sessed in such a daughter: and I need scarcely add, 
that her greatest wish was to see Fanny and Louisa 
grow up under her care, to the likeness of so charm* 
ing a model. 

And sincerely do I make the same wish for all 
the little people of the same age who may chance to 
read these pages, and feel themselves the wish to 
improve in worldly and spiritual knowledge. But 
remember,' my dear children, whoever you may be 
to whom I am now addressing myself, whatever may 
be your facility for acquiring information, your na* 
tural talents, or your opportunities of learning, re- 
member that your own individual and strenuous ex- 
ertions are still needed for your advancement. The 
inert and the idle cannot hope for the blessing of 
Heaven, which alone can prosper our undertakings, 
and give the increase, after your earthly teachers 
have sown the seed, and watered the soil. 

Now to return for a few minutes more to Grove 
Cottage. 

We will pass over in silence the two anxious 
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and apparently long days that followed the receipt 
of Maria's last letter. On the third morning the lit- 
tle party were seated at breakfast, -awaiting with the 
greatest impatience the arrival of the post, which 
had been unaccountably delayed full an hour later 
than u sual. 

At length, however, Fanny spied the old post- 
man coming through the garden gate; and flying 
out to meet him, she soon brought the leather bag 
to Mrs. Wilson, and never did the children think 
she had been so long unlocking it before ! 

^* A letter ! a letter ! I see it," cried little Louisa, 
who had climbed upon her mother's chair to have 
the first peep into the bag. 

*• Is it forme, mamma!" exclaimed Fanny. " If 
it is from Maria I am sure it must be for me." 

" No, my love," replied Mrs. Wilson ; " it is in- 
deed a note from dear Maria, and with an English 
post-mark, but this time it is for me ; and if you will 
be quiet I will read it out loud to you." 

Fanny was perhaps a little disappointed to find 
that this last letter was not for her ; but she was too 
truly happy to think long of such trivial vexations, 
and she listened eagerly while her mother read the 
following note. 
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** Falmoutb. 
*' My own dearest mother, 

<' We are once more landed in Old England, 
after an excellent passage of only five days, and in 
perfect health, God be praised ! We thought it best 
to prepare you a little for our coming so soon, in 
case my last letter from Gibraltar should not have 
reached you. But I can only write a few lines, for 
we have already ordered the carriage to come round, 
and I trust we shall arrive only a few hours after this 
note, though we intend sleeping one night on the 
road, for fear I should not look as blooming as usual 
when we reach the dear cottage. 

*' Kiss the darling children for us both: and with 
our united fondest love for you, my dearest mother, 
believe me ever 

'* Your own most affectionate child, 

* Maria." 

" They are come ! they are come! — ^they are in 
England !" cried both the children at once ; and 
having nearly torn their poor mother's head off with 
kisses, they flew away to her gceat relief to seek 
other sharers in their joy. Soon however they re- 
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turaedy having forgotten to ask the very thing they 
were most anxious to know. 

'' When will they arrive, mamma V* cried Fanny : 
« do you think they will be here directly ?" 

" Not before the evening, certainly," said Mrs. 
Wilson : and the countenances of the children fell. 

** But, mamma," replied Fanny, ** Maria said 
they should follow the letter in a few hours !" 

" Well, my love," answered Mrs. Wilson, smiling, 
<* you forget in your impatience that it is late now, 
and that there are not so tnany hours to come before 
sun-set. However, I may be mistaken; for I do 
not know the exact distance they will have to 
travel to-day; bat they cannot arrive before your 
dinner at the earliest : so I advise you, my dear 
children, to quiet yourselves, if you can ; and at all 
events let me be quiet, for I am not quite so strong 
as you, and I am sure you would both be very sorry 
to be the cause of my having a bad head-ach just 
as your dear father and Maria are coming home." 

These words quieted the children instantly ; and 
having asked a few more questions in a subdued 
voice, they crept out of the room, and shut the door, 
with the utmost eagre, to make no noise. 

The children were little disposed for quiet just 
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then, and it was some time before they could think 
of doing any thing but talk, and sit at the window, 
watching the garden-gate, in spite of Mrs. Wilson's 
assurance that the travellers could not possibly ar- 
rive so soon. At length, after having started up 
twice at the sound of wheels, and been disappointed, 
as the baker's cart passed and repassed along the 
lane, Fanny grew a little wiser, and taking a book 
herself, persuaded her younger sister to do the same ; 
and though at first they could not easily fix their at^ 
tention, they at last became so engrossed by what 
they were reading, that they were surprised to hear 
the dinner-bell ring, and could hardly believe that 
that morning they had looked forward to as inter- 
minable, could have flown so rapidly. 

I trust at least, for their own sakes, that they re- 
membered the fact ; as a confirmation of what I have 
no doubt Maria had often repeated to them; that 
time never hangs heavy on well employed hands. 

After dinner the little girls went into the garden, 
and suddenly they thought how pleased Maria would 
be to find some flowers in her room; for they 
knew she was passionately fond of them ; and even 
during the worst period of her illness, that most 

o 
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truly feminine taste had never deserted her ; and it 
had been the children's daily employmenty when they 
first got up, to pick a fresh nosegay for their sister 
and carry it to her room. 

Now, they chose the prettiest and freshest 
flowers, first from their own little gardens, then from 
the choicest of the other beds, and found employ- 
ment for some time in arranging them in vases and 
ornamenting Maria's room. All the little things she 
had been used to have on her writing-table, were 
brought and arranged by Fanny as she remembered 
they used to be placed. 

Various little presents they had collected for her 
were next displayed, and amongst them a bag of 
Fanny's embroidering, and a pincushion and house- 
wife, the first efibrts of little Louisa's workmanship. 
Amidst these preparations, and those they also found 
room to make in their father's apartment, the little 
girls scarcely perceived that the afternoon was fast 
stealing away ; — and the sound of a carriage driving 
rapidly down the lane, arrested their attention be- 
fore they had even noticed that the sun had for 
some minutes disappeared behind the trees. 

The window did not look out upon the gate; but the 
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carriage now stopped :— it must be them ! and away 
flew the little girls down-stairs, and narrowly missed 
falling over Mrs» Wilson as they met her coming out 
of the drawing-room, and hastening with trembling 
anxiety to meet her husband and child ; for it was 
them indeed ! and soon the little party were once 
more together ; and embraces, exclamations of de- 
light, and even tears, strange as they might seem, 
burst forth on all sides. 

The children alternately threw themselves into the 
arms of their father and sister; and the latter, in 
their turn, gazed with delight on each familiar ob- 
ject of their own dear home. 

The mother was most silent ; yet perhaps was her 
joy the deepest, the holiest of all, as she bent her 
look of love on her precious child, thus restored to 
her, blooming in health and beauty, and thought of 
the contrast between her now, and the pale delicate 
being she had parted with a few months before ! 

Swiftly did the hours pass on that happy evening; 
and many were the things told on both sides, that 
tlte longest letters never tell satisfactorily. And 
when the hour for the nightly prayer had arrived, 
it was with heartfelt emotion that Colonel Wilson 
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once more took his accustomed place, and offered 
up their united tribute of thanksgiving for the great 
mercies late vouchsafed to them, and implored the 
blessing of Heaven on all who were that night re- 
assembled under the roof of their own dear home. 



THE END. 



Joseph liickerby. Printer, Sha-boum Lane. 
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